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S° much has been written and yet so 
little can be told of the wonders and 
beauties of our great Yellowstone Park 
that it makes one hesitate to try, even with 
the help of photographs, to give a 
glimpse of the fairy-land contained in 
the few thousand square miles set apart 
by act of Congress to be a play-ground 
for the people. 

To get there you go to Livingstone, 
Montana, over the great Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and from there a short branch 


and six-horse coaches for the Mammoth 
Hot Springs Hotel. 

Here these hot springs have for thou- 
sands of years been building up, year by 
year, the enormous rims or sides _ to their 
fountain, until the splendid ‘‘ Minerva 
Terrace ’’ isa fair sample of the result. 

This great white mass of apparent 
congelation is, in fact, a solid rock, over 
which the waters of the warm springs, 
issuing from innumerable openings, fall 
from basin to basin until they reach the 











‘“MINERVA TERRACE.”’ 
Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellowstone Park. 


road takes you to Cinnabar, on the very 
edge of the reservation. 

At Cinnabar you really begin the trip 
through the Park, for here you take leave 
of the cars and embark in the big four 


Gardiner River below. The rock it- 
self is the result of countless ages of de- 
posits of white sinter born in the bosom 
of the earth, and carried along with the 
waters in their uprising. 
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The top of the mound and generally 
those parts of the deposits which the 
water has retreated from and left exposed 
to the air, are apt to crack into thin 
shells or crumble into white powder. But 
the rims of the basins that hold the water 
are hard and solid, and exquisitely fret- 
ted with remarkably vivid colors staining 
the prevailing whiteness. 

Over portions of the surface of this 
terrace are scattered extinct chimneys or 
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Within a radius of a few hundred 
miles there are gathered here the loveliest 
valleys, the grandest cafions, the most 
marvelous mountains, lakes, rivers, 
springs, and cascades that the eye can 
dwell on. In addition, there are all sorts 
of natural phenomena: sulphur mountains, 
an obsidian mountain, mud volcanoes, pet- 
rified forests, and over ten thousand active 
geysers, hot springs, fumaroles, solfataras, 
salses, and boiling pools. The grandest 





VIRGINIA CASCADES.’ 


craters, and there are several large holes 
leading to cavernous depths below. A 
remarkable cone, fifty feet high, called 
the Liberty Cap, from its suggestive shape, 
is evidently the remains of an extinct 
geyser. 

We spent many hours in wandering 
over this curious accumulation before we 
could decide which spring we liked the 
best. We tried them in different order, 
yet we each agreed that the last one 
sampled was the worst. 
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and the most grotesque natural scenery 
are all flung together here in astonishing 
profusion. 

I freely confess that, though I had 
read and believed the tales that travelers 
tell of this wondrous spot, when I found 
myself there, realized for the first time 
that I had bargained to credit no such 
story as that. The place is incredible ; 
that is the only word for it. 

It was not a new scene on the old fa- 
miliar globe that was unveiled to us, but 
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a new heaven and anew earth into which 
the creative spirit had just been breathed. 

From the Mammoth Hot Springs we 
climb rapidly up to and through the 
Golden Gate out into what seems and is, 
even after this long climb, a beautiful 
valley, with lakes and rivers of its own 
and yet it is high up among the clouds 
to the earth-dwellers we have left 
behind. 

We are on our way to the geyser region 
and have not time to admire the wonder- 
ful beauties of the Obsidian Cliffs (‘‘a 
mountain of glass’) or the exquisite 
delicacy of the ‘‘ Virginia Cascades ”’ 
which we pass on our way. Wedid stop 
long enough to take a photograph of each 
as a compromise to induce our artist not 
to stop and paint, which he continually 
wanted to do. 

(Our artist would, I am sure, have 
been busily engaged sketching in the Park 
until Christmas if it had not been for the 
grizzlies he saw at some of the hotels, 
where they come in the evening to empty 
the slop barrels. It was a question for 
awhile which should prevail, art or the 
bear. ) 

The geyser region is composed of three 
basins or valleys, known as the Upper 
and the Lower Basins, separate from each 
other about twenty miles, and Norris Gey- 
ser Basin. The entire geyser region is 


EARLY MORNING IN THE UPPER BASIN, 


not more than thirty square miles in area, 
yet within this limited space is the most 
stupendous exhibition of hot springs, 
geysers—some spouting water and others 
mud—and steaming caldrons of boiling 
water. 

The dozen principal geysers are called 
respectively the Giant, the Giantess, the 
Excelsior, the Castle, the Grand, the 
Beehive, the Comet, the Fan, the Grotto, 
the Splendid, the Evangeline, and Old 
Faithful. Besides these there are an in- 
finitesimal number of smaller ones. 

No two of them are like. The Grotto 
simply churns and makes a great noise. 
The others go off at various intervalsk— 
some every hour, some all the time, and 
some once a month; some on alternate 
days, yet the day they are active going 
every ninety minutes. Nor is their style 
of action the same. Some play with 
labored pumping, others throw a continu- 
ous stream ; some wear themselves out in 
a continuous effort, others subside only 
to recommence again repeatedly. An 
eruption may extend from two to twenty 
minutes, the time occupied by the Grand ; 
or even to one hour and twenty minutes, 
a period that the Giant has been timed 
to play. 

The geysers all have a tendency to 
build up a huge, dome-shaped cylinder 
of sinter round their vent. Some of 
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these are almost perfect in contour, but 
most of them are broken down, as if they 
had been blown out by occasional ex- 
plosions of more than usual severity. As 
a tule, there is only one cylindrical ex- 
crescence on a sinter mound, but in some 
cases several may be seen with the bases 
almost touching each other. Their sur- 
faces are white and crumbling. One 
might imagine them pillars of salt, so 
many Lot’s wives turning back to gaze 
at phenomena more varied and wonder- 
ful and awe-inspiring than anything ever 
enacted on the plains of Sodom. The 
colors that tinge the edges of some craters 
and stain the courses of the out-flowing 
streams are beautiful exceedingly. The 
snowy whiteness of the grounding is re- 
lieved by all soft and dainty hues, a 
kaleidoscopic wilderness of colors in fact, 
all glistening wet beneath the crystal 
clearness of the water, which toward the 
centre of the crater deepens to a heavenly 
blue. 

Never was a name more apt than that 
of ‘* Old Faithful.’’ None of the other 
geysers can be counted upon with abso- 
lute certainty. But every fifty-five min- 
utes Old Faithful tosses its boiling water 
one hundred and twenty feet into the air, 
and then descends in millions of pris- 
matic drops. 

3ut neither in the volume of its dis- 
charge, nor in the height to 


A LITTLE CORNER OF THE LAKE, 


which that discharge attains, is it as im- 
posing as the Giant, the Grand, and the 
Beehive. 

The Grand is the second largest geyser 
in the world. Yet in a state of quies- 
cence it might attract the least attention. 
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The perceptible elevation of the crater- is 
only a few inches, but it is the largest in 
diametric measurement (twenty by twen- 
ty-five feet.) 

When an eruption is about to occur the 
basin gradually fills with boiling water 
to within a few feet of the surface. A 
tremendous rumbling is heard, shaking 
the ground in every direction. A cloud 
of steam rises slowly heavenward. Sud- 
denly, with a single prefatory spurt, the 
Grand shoots a vast column of water over 
two hundred feet into the air with such 
steady and uniform force that the column 
seems to be held there for some minutes, 
falling in a deluge of prismatic drops. 
Then the pressure suddenly ceases, and 
the waters shrink back out of sight in the 
cavernous hollow of the crater. Mean- 
while the vent and caldron are furiously 
laboring, and subterraneous thunder con- 
tinues to shake the ground. Again and 
again the geyser bursts forth at intervals 
of little more than a minute, the successive 
pulsations steadily diminishing _ in 
grandeur until, in about twenty minutes, 
the water subsides, the trembling of the 
earth ceases, the steam no longer escapes, 
and all is quiet. 

The largest geyser in the world is the 
Excelsior, or 
‘‘Hell’s Haif 
Acre,’’ as it used 
to be called, but 
so few travelers 
have ever seen 
it in action that 
most people sup- 
pose it to be 
only a boiling 
lake. We were fortu- 
nate enough to see it 
twice during our stay 
in the Park. It is much 
like the Grand in ac- 
tion but so much larger 
that there seems no comparison. Im- 
agine, if you can, a lake of water over 
one hundred feet in diameter thrown up 
one hundred and eighty feet in the air, 
in one immense column. When Excel- 
sior is in action the Fire Hole River be- 
comes so hot that horses cannot cross it 
for miles below, the outflow of water 
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being sufficient to raise the river from 
six to eight inches. 

But what words can give an idea of 
the majestic fury of the scene; of the 
maddened rush of scalding water bursting 
with a hiss and a roar from its mysterious 
captivity ; the rocket-like projectiles of 
water and steam that shoot through and 
out of the main column and burst into a 
shower of drops ; the clouds upon clouds 
of lace-like falling spray ; the wondrous 
effects of the sun on the silver sheaf of 
water-spears that, with lightning rapidity, 
flashed forth and vanished, broke and 
reformed ; the rainbow that shone 
through the drifting masses of gauzy mist 
—the wonder and the glory of it all? 

Even the camera can give but the 
faintest suggestion of this. Our artist 
has given you an excellent picture, but 
its very excellence demonstrates the pov- 
erty of artistic resources in the face of the 
stupendous truth. 

The geysers are not the only wonders 
of the great basins. As fantastic and ex- 
traordinary in their way are the hundreds 
of mineral springs scattered over the 
length and breadth of the great basins, 
but chiefly in the one known as the 


“ BRIDAL VAIL FALLS.” 





Marvelous are the con- 
Boiling 
springs and cold ones lie within five 
feet of each other, some blue, some green, 


Lower Basin. 
tradictions which they present. 


some brown, yellow, or orange. Chem- 
ical deposits arranged by some artistic 
freak of nature encircle the pools and re- 
flect in the crystal water their varied hues 
of écru and ivory and pink and yellow 
and vermilion. ‘There are lakes of cold 
water with boiling springs coming up 
through little cone-shaped vent-holes. 
Then there are the mud volcanoes or mud 
geysers, and the better known paint pots 
—huge vats of boiling and various-col- 
ored mud, sometimes rising in brush-like 
expansions which gradually swell up until 
they burst ; sometimes dancing in spurts 
a foot or two into the air and then sink- 
ing down and disappearing ; sometimes, 
where the mud is more viscous, shaping 
itself into permanent cones, ever enlarg- 
ing by expansion from within and the 
ejection of more liquid mud over their 
sides—miniature volcanoes, in short, 
each with its circular crater atop. 

The entire soil of the basin seems but 
a mere crust between the air above and 
a huge boiling vat below. Its subter- 
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ranean rumblings, its hollow echoes of 
our horses’ hoofs, its hissing craters, its 
steaming and spouting geysers, its bub- 
bling springs, that sometimes lie within 
a few feet of the track, its chaos of colors, 
its all-pervasive sulphurous odors, seem 
to give one a hint of some inferno more 
wonderful than anything that Dante ever 
conceived. 

The drive from the Upper Basin to the 
Yellowstone River is a long and glorious 
one, in many respects a repetition of the 
drive to the geysers, but the path is still 
more steep and mountainous. At last 
you pass over Mount St. Mary, which 
isa spur from Mount Washburn. ‘The 
latter is the highest point in the Park, 
and reaches an altitude of ten thousand 
five hundred feet. Mount St. Mary’s 
eight thousand five hundred feet seem 
humble in comparison, and yet the view 
from the top is one of the finest in the 
world. The lesser marvels, that would 


be marvelous indeed if nearer home, sink 
into something like insignificance here 


THE GRAND CANON OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 


where your mind is attuned to the stu- 
pendous. 

The hoarse thunder of the falls already 
begins to be audible, and grows louder 
and more distinct as you proceed. You 
emerge from the last fringe of the woods 
and stand on the brink of the chasm face 
to face with the Grand Cajfion. 

You will never forget that sight to 
your dying day. In a burst of enthusiasm 
the Rev. DeWitt Talmage has called the 
Grand Cajion ‘the peroration of all 
majesty and grandeur.’’ 

‘¢It is here that, it seems to me—and' 
I speak it with reverence—Jehovah seems 
to have surpassed Himself. It seems a 
great gulch let down into the eternities. 
Here, hung up, and let down, and spread 
abroad, are all the colors of land and sea 
and sky ; upholstering of the Lord God 
Almighty ; best work of the Architect of 
worlds; sculpturing by the Infinite; 
masonry by an Omnipotent trowel. Yel- 
low! You never saw yellow unless you 
saw itthere. Red! You never saw red 
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unless you saw it there. Violet! You _ tire basin of the river is volcanic. The 
never saw violet unless you shelving sides of precipitous crags slope 
saw it there. Tri- | umphant_ down, presenting an endless variety of 
banners of color. | In a cathe- form and of color until they meet, afford- 
dral of basalt, Sunrise and ing just enough room at the base for the 
Sunset married by river to flow between. 

the set- ting of rain- Scientists assure us that the history of 
bow ring. this tremendous chasm is an easy one to 
read. Ages ago the whole region was 
the basin of a great lake. Later it be- 
came the centre of 
volcanic action. 
Vast quantities of 
lava thrown up by 
the eruptions cool- 
ed off in basalt 
rocks; ashes and 
rock fragments 
formed breccia as 
it sunk through the 
water and mingled 
with the deposits 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE GRAND CANON. 





‘Gothic arches, Corinthian capitals, a oa from silicious 
and Egyptian basilicas, built before springs. In time 
human architecture was born ; huge for- p the coun- 
tifications of granite, constructed before A + - / try was 
war forged its first cannon; Gibraltars He ‘tj slowly ele- 
and Sebastopols that never can be taken ; " q/ P= vated and 
Alhambras, where kings of strength and H \! / ~ the waters 
queens of beauty reigned long before the HY v of the lake 
first earthly crown was  empearled ; { I \ yas slowly 
thrones on which no one but the King dy : "\%/ ate their 
of Heaven and earth ever sat; fount of r . ; ‘ way out of 
waters at which the lesser hills are bap- BR! the volca- 
tized, while the giant cliffs stand round ; I) nic depos- 
as sponsors. For thousands of years be- ae its, exca- 
fore that scene was unveiled to human Yh i vating 
sight the elements were busy, and the deeper 
geysers were hewing away with their hot and deep- 
chisels, and glaciers were pounding with er the ea- 
their cold hammers, and hurricanes were sily erod- 
cleaving with their lightning strokes, and ed breccia 
hailstones giving the finishing touches, along the 
and after all these forces of nature had river 
done their best, in our century the cur- ES channel, 
tain dropped, and the world had a new ~ Niven, while 
and divinely inspired revelation—the Old Q- +. eee springs 
Testament written on papyrus, the New ae = a and creeks 
Testament written on parchment, and eo eee and the 
now this last testament written on the , Sc, action of 
rocks.”’ ol * 

The Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone THE GRAND IN 





isa ravine varying in depth from one ACTION. iJ - 
thousand to two thousand feet. The en- bx 














the weather combined to wear away 
the sides of the gorge, scarping some 
parts into precipitous crags, and scooping 
others back, so that each side presents a 
series of projecting bastions and massive 
columns and Gothic pinnacles and semi- 
circular sloping recesses. 

Twice in the course of the river the 
erosion was arrested by a sudden transi- 
tion from the soft breccia to hard basalt, 
and the rapids and falls are the result. 
At this day the vertical wall of basalt can 
be clearly seen passing diagonally across 
the rim. The Lower Fall was formed in 
the same way. : 

The Upper Fall is one hundred an 
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from a breadth of two hundred feet just 
above the Falls to one hundred and fifty 
feet at the spot where it makes the leap 
in a sheer, compact, solid, and perpendic- 
ular sheet over a shelf as level and even 
as a work of art. 

From the shelving summits of the 
cafion, a thousand feet above, you can 
look down into the boiling, spray-filled 
chasm glittering like a shower of dia- 
monds, arched by rainbows. 

Yellowstone Lake, lying seven thousand 
four hundred and twenty-seven feet above 
the level of the sea, is one of the most 
remarkable sheets of water in the world. 

Hemmed in on all sides by snow- 








STEAMER “ ZILLA’? ON YELLOWSTONE LAKE. 


Just beyond the steamer can be seen two men standing on the edge of a boiling spring, where they caught several fish 
in the Lake and cooked them in the Spring. 


forty feet in height; the Lower, half 
a mile further down, is three hundred 
and fifty feet. Each has its distinctive 
beauties, but the Lower Fall is the more 
impressive. ‘‘ Had it been greater or 
smaller it would have been less impres- 
sive,’’ says Mr. Langford, who accom- 
panied the original exploring expedition 
led by General Washburn, the Surveyor- 
General of the Territory. The volume 
of water seems to be adapted to all the 
harmonies of the surrounding scenery. 
Converging rocks compress the river 


crowned mountains, it has few tributaries 
of any moment, but is supplied by the 
melting snow. This lake supplies the 
water for the Yellowstone River, and is 
filled with thousands and thousands of 
trout, which can be caught with so little 
trouble that the sport becomes tiresome 
in an hour or two. Ten feet below the 
surface the temperature of the lake is 
42°, all the year round. 

The Park Association have just finished 
here one of the finest and most complete 
hotels in the Park, and have built a 




















small steamer for the convenience and 
pleasure of tourists. 

This steamer was carried in sections on 
the backs of horses all the way through 
the mountainous regions to the margin of 
the lake. ‘There it was put together. It 
was not quite ready for the conveyance 
of passengers, but we succeeded in get- 
ting a special permit on condition that 
we would not hold Uncle Sam responsible 
for any personal damage that 
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No one is allowed to shoot game or in 
fact anything in the Park, and tourists are 
not allowed to carry arms of any kind 
with them. 

The soldiers who are stationed in all 
parts of it are instructed to at once arrest 
any one found in the Park limits with a 
gun, conduct them out of the Park and 
confiscate the gun. 

They also prevent the tourists soaping 
the geysers, destroying or de- 





might accrue to us, and took a 
trip in it around the upper arm, 
or ‘* The Thumb,”’ as it is 
called, to the Paint Pots and 
Boiling Springs that have lately 
been discovered, and which in 
some respects are superior to 
those in the lower Park. 

On the way back to the 
cafion we pass the (to me) 
most impressive wonder of this 
wonderful region of wonders. 
‘* The Witches’ Caldron’’ it 
is called, but the name gives 
you no idea of the horrible 
hole that roars, and groans, 
and hisses, filled with boiling 
black mud, which it seems 
struggling to get rid of, by 
throwing it out over the sides. 
Every few seconds it makes the 
effort, but the hole is too deep 
and the mud is thrown up only 
to fall back again, filling up 
the pipe by which the steam 
tries to escape. 

This goes on continually, 
and gives one the impression 
that some poor spirit is con- 
fined below and is gradually 
being strangled for want of air. 
It is so horrible that after we had left it 
we were all so subdued that for a long 
time not a word was spoken, and our 
minds were only brought back to their 
natural brightness by the appearance of 
a band of nearly thirty elk which had 
come down to the river for water. 

The Park is full of all kinds of game, 
even the buffalo is at home here, and 
seems in a fair way to increase and flourish 
until all danger of the utter extinction of 
his race is past. 








LOWER FALLS. 


facing any of the natural beau- 
ties and put out fires whenever 
found. 

In short, the entire manage- 
ment of the Park is conducted 
for the good and comfort of 
all the people who visit it. 

While there are some few 
inconveniences that seem hard 
to put up with, no one who 
stops to think how very hard 
it is to please every one, and 
particularly away out here in 
the mountains away from rail- 
roads and supplies of all kinds, 
can find any fault with the way 
he or she is treated. 

The hotels are comfortable 
and clean, the table as good as 
any one has the right to expect, 
and the charges are not un- 
reasonable. 

Every American should see 
it before going to Europe or 
any other country for a pleas- 
ure trip. . 

The trip is not an expensive 
one, nor is it tiresome. From 
St. Paul west over the N. P. R. 
R. it is only about forty hours, 
and in that short time you pass 
through the great wheat farms of the 
Red River country in Minnesota and 
Eastern Dakota and the wonderful ‘‘ Bad 
Lands,’’ which are almost worth the trip 
to see. 

The run up the beautiful Yellowstone 
River Valley through Montana is one 
that you will always remember with 
pleasure. But why argue the point? 
You should be convinced by this time of 
the value of the trip or I can never con- 
vince you. 





For a trip to the Yellowstone Park Free to every reader of this Magazine, see 3d 


cover page. 











FALSE SACRIFICE. 


BY HENRY COLLINS. 


BS ie. dying day upon the hills 
Lay fondly, crimsoning the west ; 
And came the solemn hush that fills 
All nature with the peace of rest. 


From out the mellow, chastened light 
A songster, dropping from the sky, 

Filled that sweet pause ’twixt day and night 
With a glad flood of melody. 


The song was balm to vague unrest ; 
Upon a poet’s ear it rang, 

And in his heart the bird he blessed 
That lulled his sadness while it sang. 


For he who listened nurséd long 

A sorrow, dry-eyed, through the years, 
But with the magic of the song 

The sorrow melted into tears. 


But all unconscious sang the bird, 
Nor knew the meaning of its song ; 

And deep within its soul was stirred 
As with a stinging sense of wrong. 


For thus it thought: ‘‘ What use am I? 
I sing a song none care to hear. 
And if I live, or if I die, 
Who will rejoice, or shed a tear? 


‘“<T will be useful, I will give 
My life to which good seems denied ; 
Will feed one hungering who will live 
To bless me that Z lived and died.”’ 


So flew the simple thing away, 
And at the break of morning speeds 
To join the birds that hunters slay 
Amid the arrow-pointed reeds. 


A flock swift rose, it followed far, 
Till in a huntsman’s range it came, 
Then, like the dropping of a star, 
It fell beneath his deadly aim. 


The huntsman stooped to reach his prey, 
But anger flushed his face with red, 
He flung the gay-plumed bird away, 
«¢’ Tis only fit for song,’’ he said. 


* * * : * * 
O foolish singer! death’s swift dart, 
But brought thy self-made sorrow rest, 


The song that cheered a sorrowing heart 
Is hushed forever in thy breast ! 











SOMEBODY’S TALL AND HANDSOME, 


SOMEBODY’S BRAVE AND TRUE. 


BY ELIZABETH LEWIS REED. 


CHAPTER I, 

Bhp early autumn twilight had long 

since fallen upon Fort Myer. Here 
and there the stars shone dimly through 
the clear light of the October moon, 
which bathed the broad drive in front of 
Officers’ Row in radiance, converting the 
historic old Potomac in the distance into 
a sheet of glimmering silver. 

From the porch at Captain Bayard’s 
quarters came the sound of gay voices, 
mingling with the music of the guitar ; 
for all the young people of the garrison 
had gathered there this evening, in honor 
of the young lady who had lately come to 
visit Mrs. Bayard. 

‘¢ Now, Miss Daring, sing us something, 
anything, it don’t matter what, if you 
sing it,’’ implored a tall, lanky youth, 
seated upon the rail of the porch, his 
long legs waving gracefully in the even- 
ing breeze. 

“Yes, do! Please do!’’ fervently 
from all the men, a little less enthusi- 
astically from the ladies present. 

Katharine Daring, the young lady ad- 
dressed, turned laughingly to the tall 
youth : ‘* You know, Mr. Creston, I sing 
very little,’’ she said, ‘still, if you all 
wish it, I will try,’’ and taking up her 
guitar she struck a few chords, and began 
to sing in a clear, sweet voice, the little 
song, ‘‘I Love Somebody Dearly.’”’ As 
she finished and put down the instrument, 
Mr. Creston exclaimed : 

‘© You haven’t seen our perfect Adonis 
yet, Miss Daring ; he’ll fill the bill if you 
want a hero for that song.”’ 

**Oh! I say let up, Sammy, we all 
know your sentiments in regard to 
Adonis,’’ broke in a young lieutenant, 
sitting on the other side of Miss Daring, 
who was vainly trying to keep her at- 
tention fixed upon himself. 

‘* Well,’’ returned Sammy, “she can 





judge for herself, for there he comes: 
now. Hi, old boy,’’ he sang out, 
‘‘ hurry up or you’ll get left out in the 
cold.’’ 

Miss Daring turned her dark eyes 
rather curiously upon this “ perfect 
Adonis’’ of whom she had heard so much, 
but they rested there well pleased. Tall 
and well-built, with dark hair cropped. 
close, soldier fashion, deep, clear blue 
eyes, straight nose, and mouth delicately’ 
shaped as a woman’s, shaded but not: 
hidden by a short, dark mustache, ‘a 
perfect Adonis’’ he seemed in very truth, 
and into her mind came the words of the: 
song she had just been singing, ‘‘ Some- 
body’s tall and handsome, Somebody’s 
brave and true, Somebody’s hair is very 
dark and Somebody’s eyes are blue.’’ In 
another moment he was bowing in front 
of her as Mrs. Bayard said : 

‘¢ Katharine, I want to introduce to 
you one of our particular friends, Mr. 
Paul Harding, Miss Daring.’’ 

At the mention of the name a 
strange look came into Katharine Dar- 
ing’s face, then passed, leaving her cold 
and quiet. 

‘Well, Adonis,’’ remarked Sammy, 
the irrepressible, ‘“‘I have just been 
giving Miss Daring all your points good 
or bad, and being principally the latter it 
is lucky you came when you did or she 
might have cut your acquaintance.”’ 

Smilingly the young officer turned 
to the girl beside him as he asked: 
‘¢ How do you like the army so far, Miss 
Daring ?”’ 

To his surprise she made some hesitat- 
ing reply, and turned from him to Mr. 
Creston. 

‘¢ What a very lovely place this is, Mr. 
Creston,’’ she remarked, looking off in the 
distance to where the lights of Wash- 
ington shone beyond the river. 
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‘¢Well I should say,’’ returned that 
gentleman, ‘‘ we think it the prettiest post 
in the army.’’ 

‘*You have not seen Arlington yet, 
have you, Miss Daring ?’’ asked Paul. 

Then, as she replied in the negative, he 
said gently : 

‘¢TIf you will allow me it will give me 
great pleasure to take you over there to- 
morrow afternoon—that is, if you have no 
other engagement,’’ he added, seeing her 
look at Mrs. Bayard. 

‘¢ No, she hasn’t, do take her, Paul,’’ 
said that lady, giving Katharine no time 
to reply. 

‘«¢ Then I may call for you after ‘stables’ 
to-morrow ?’’ he inquired, looking at 
Katharine, who assented quietly. 

Katharine Daring was a girl who, 
though barely twenty-two, had seen much 
of the world and knew it thoroughly. 
Left an orphan when quite a child, she 
had managed her doting guardian and 
her large fortune both with equal success. 
Being beautiful, gifted, and rich, she had 
had many lovers, but among them all had 
found no one to whom she cared to trust 
either her life’s happiness or her great 
wealth. Weary of all the idle gayety of 
the society life she was obliged to lead, 
she had come to spend a few weeks with 
her friend Mary Bayard, whose husband 
was stationed at Fort Myer, and who as- 
sured her it was ‘‘ anything but wildly gay 
at Myer.’’ 

The following afternoon Katharine 
dressed herself carefully, and running 
quickly down the stairs as stable call 
sounded, slipped and almost fell into the 
arms of Lieutenant Creston, who had 
come to take her to the stables and was 
standing at the foot of the stairs. 

‘‘T think you might have come a little 
farther,’’ remarked that youth in an in- 
jured tone, as they walked toward the 
stables. ‘‘I knew you would slip on 
that loose step and was all ready to catch 
you when you fell; hope deferred maketh 
the temper sour—why do you laugh, Miss 
Daring? ’tis most unseemly.”’ 

‘*What ho! false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence,’’ he continued, as Paul Hard- 
ing came around the corner and met 
them at the door. ‘‘Isay, Paul,’’ he went 
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on in a more serious tone, ‘‘is anything 
the matter? gad, you look as gloomy as 
if you’d just lost all your friends !’’ 

Lieutenant Harding raised his eyes and 
met those of Katharine Daring fixed full 
upon him. 

** Nothing,’’ he answered briefly, then 
lifting his cap and bowing courteously, 
he turned and left them. 

‘* Phew! wonder what’s wrong with 
Adonis,’’ said Sammy, gazing after him. 
‘*T never saw him look like that before.’’ 

‘¢ Why do all these names commence 
with ‘B,’ Mr. Creston ?’’ inquired his 
companion in a tone politely indifferent 
to Mr. Harding or his affairs, as she 
pointed to the stalls over which hung 
cards bearing the names of the troop 
horses. 

‘¢Oh! just a fancy of one of the men. 
B is our troop, you know,’’ he answered. 
‘* Come out here and watch them groom.”’ 

Katharine looked around curiously 
for a moment, then asked, ‘‘ Where does 
Mr. Harding keep his horse ?”’ 

‘*QOh! in the next stable, his troop is 
A,’’ was the reply. 

Katharine was furious at herself for 
asking, and at once began questioning 
him in regard to the handsome horses and 
well-kept stable. 

As they strolled along the broad walk 
in front of Officers’ Row on their way 
back, the young girl turned to her com- 
panion and asked, ‘‘Is Mr. Harding a 
popular man in the regiment ?”’ 

‘¢ With officers and men he is because 
of his sterling qualities as a man and as 
a soldier, with the ladies he is not so 
popular,’’ he added, with a grin, ‘‘ be- 
cause he cares but little for their society, 
and prefers reading to dancing attend- 
ance on them.”’ 

‘¢ You speak of his sterling qualities as 
a man and a soldier; have you known him 
long ?’’ she asked. 

‘¢ Long enough to prove his worth,”’ 
answered Sammy, stoutly. 

Miss Daring said no more, and in si- 
lence they reached the house, then she 
said gently, ‘‘ You are a loyal friend, Mr. 
Creston, but be sure your friendship is 
well placed,’’ with which remark she ran 
up the steps and entered the house, leav- 




















ing Sammy to take his way to his quar- 
ters slightly perplexed as to her meaning. 
A few minutes later Lieutenant Harding 
rang Mrs. Bayard’s bell and asked to see 
Miss Daring, where he was handed a 
little note, in which the young lady 
begged him to excuse her from walking 
with him that afternoon on the plea of a 
severe headache. 

Hurt, he knew not exactly why, Paul 
turned and went to his quarters. That 
evening there was a small whist party at 
Captain North’s to which Mr. Harding 
was invited. As he entered the room 
his eyes fell upon Katharine Daring talk- 
ing gayly to two young subalterns who were 
evidently completely under the influ- 
ence of her dark eyes. Her gown was 
black lace, while at her breast she wore 
an immense bunch of red roses, and Paul, 
gazing at her, thought he had never seen 
any one look so lovely. Meeting her 
eyes, he moved to her side and said, 
courteously, ‘‘I am glad your headache 
is so much better this evening. I feared 
from your note that you were ill.’’ 

‘‘Oh! no, my headaches are usually of 
short duration,’’ she replied, but never- 
theless under his clear, steady gaze she 
reddened slightly and turned again to the 
two young officers. Paul bowed and re- 
treated. Shortly afterward he took his 
departure, pleading work to be done. 
His heart was very heavy; why should 
this girl treat him as she had done, and 
why should he care how she treated him, 
for care he certainly did. He went to 
sleep with the problem still unsolved. 

Through the weeks that followed, 
Paul Harding and Katharine Daring met 
continually but always on the same 
coldly polite footing. The ladies of the 
post had ceased wondering why Mr. 
Harding and Miss Daring never went 
any place together, but they could never 
quite overcome their surprise at the fact 
that any girl could let such a good-look- 
ing fellow slip through her fingers, ‘‘ For 
you know he really was very much taken 
with her at first,’’ said Captain North’s 
wife. 

‘I can’t understand it,’’ Captain Bay- 
ard told his wife one night in the privacy 
of their own apartment. ‘I always 
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thought Katharine a girl of sense, and it 
certainly is unaccountable to me how she 
can treat a fine fellow like Paul Hard- 
ing, a man in a thousand, in the way she 
does.”’ 

It was unaccountable to Mrs. Bayard, 
too, but being wise above her generation 
she said little about it. 

October was almost over ; the rich red 
and gold foliage that covered the slopes 
around Fort Myer was fast turning to 
brown, and here and there a tree com- 
pletely stripped of its leafy covering 
told of coming winter. ' 

One cold afternoon Katharine had 
gone into Washington to do some last 
shopping before leaving for New York 
the next day, intending to walk out ‘ in 
time for tea,’’ she had told Mrs. Bayard. 

She was walking leisurely along through 
the woods leading to the Fort, thinking 
over *her visit and wondering why she 
felt so sorry to leave the post. As she 
climbed the hill where the road ran_be- 
tween banks sloping down to the woods 
below covered by dense bushes and un- 
derbrush now yellow and red instead of 
green, she heard a quick light step she 
had learned to know, and, looking up, 
saw Paul Harding coming toward her. 
He came up, slowly, and, lifting his hat, 
said, ‘‘ I am glad to have met you, Miss 
Daring, as I fear I should otherwise have 
had no opportunity to say good-bye. 
Necessity knows no law,’’ he added, 
smiling, ‘‘and I am obliged to remain 
in town until to-morrow evening, when 
you will have gone.’’ He held out his 
hand and she placed hers unwillingly in 
it. Holding the hand gently but firmly 
in his, Paul said, yearningly, ‘* Why is 
it you will “not let me be your friend ? 
You must know I would do anything in 
the world for you, Miss Daring. Why is 
it you always treat me with such cold 
disdain ?’’ 

3efore she could reply, there came a 
sound of wildly galloping hoofs. She 
felt Paul catch her in his arms and almost 
fling her to the other side of the road, 
and the next minute a horse was tearing 
madly up toward the Fort, and the man 
who had saved her life was lying white 
and still in the underbrush below. A\l- 
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most as white as he, she hurried down to 
where he was lying, and with trembling 
hands lifted his head upon her lap, while 
she tried to staunch the blood flowing 
from a wound just above his temple. 
Wild with fear she bent over him, realiz- 
ing for the first time that if anything 
should happen to him life would hold but 
little for her in the future. 

‘¢ Paul darling, darling, speak to me !”’ 
she cried, passionately. ‘Oh! why will 
no one come ?”’ 

As if in answer to her cry, a 
soldier came in sight, running with all 
his might. Gently laying the uncon- 
scious head upon the ground, the girl 
hurried out to meet him. 

‘‘ Lieutenant Harding has _ been 
knocked down and much hurt, I 
fear, stay with him and I will go 
to the Fort for help,’’ she said as 
quietly as she could. Then as the pant- 
ing man flung himself down beside the 
young officer, with an Irish howl of grief, 
she turned and sped toward the Fort. 

Lieutenant Creston, as officer-of-the- 
day, had attended to his duties and was 
' returning to his quarters when he saw 
Katharine Daring flying across the bridge 
into the Fort grounds. MHurrying to 
meet her, he exclaimed : 

‘¢ Miss Daring, what in Heaven’s name 
has happened ?”’ 

Hardly able to articulate she gasped 
out a few words which sent him running 
toward the hospital, while she walked 
slowly into the Bayard’s quarters and for 
the first time in her life fainted. 

That evening a number of the young 
pedple had again gathered at the Bayard’s, 
and all conversation centered upon Lieu- 
tenant Harding’s accident. 

‘¢ Well,’ said Mrs. Bayard, ‘‘I am 
thankful that he is not so seriously injured 
after all; a broken arm seems slight com- 
pared to what might have been a broken 
neck.”’ 

And in her heart Katharine fervently 
echoed the remark. 

The following day Miss Daring re- 
turned to her home, leaving a message of 
thanks to be given to Mr. Harding when 
he was well enough to receive it. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘* Any mail, Orderly ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, here is yours, sir, and this is 
for Lieutenant Harding.”’ 

The young officer took the letters, but 
did not immediately re-enter the tent. 
Standing at the door his gaze wandered 
over the whole cheerless scene before 
him ; and involuntarily an exclamation 
of disgust escapedhim. The great barn- 
like agency building with the corrals be- 
yond, the groups of Indians, their gay 
blankets making a patch of brightness 
on the dull lead-color of their surround- 
ings, and the camp filled with soldiers, 
not one of whom but wishes himself 
back in the comfortable quarters he had 


. left. The heavy sky seemed every mo- 


ment to grow darker and more threaten- 
ing, and now and then a sudden gust of 
wind almost carried him off his feet. 
With an impatient shrug he turned finally 
and entered the tent, carefully securing 
the flaps, as a precaution against the wind 
which seemed to get in every place, and 
flung one of the three letters he held upon 
a deal table at which sat a young officer, 
writing rapidly. 

‘*T say, Paul, here’s a letter from your 
best girl,’’ hesaid, adding, discontentedly, 
‘¢ By all that’s good, if we ever get out 
of this hole alive I never want to see 
another Indian or Indian Agency again 
as long as I live; it’s mighty little credit 
we get for all we do any way, don’t even 
get our names spelt right in the papers if 
we have the misfortune to be killed.’’ 

The officer at the table raised his head 
wearily and lifted the letter from where it 
had been flung face down upon a pile of 
papers. A moment later Mr. Percy, look- 
ing up from the perusal of his sister’s 
letter, saw Paul Harding standing at the 
table, an open letter in his hand and a 
look of gladness on his face it had not 
worn for months. 

That evening when at last he was alone 
for a few minutes, Paul drew the precious 
missive from his breast and read it over 
once more. It ended with these words: 


‘* Can you ever forgive my behavior to 
you at Myer, for I never can forgive my- 
























self. I do not give this as an excuse, for 
there can be none, but hearing from some 
one whom I trusted and believed implicitly 
that Lieutenant Paul Harding, a man I 
did not know but would probably meet, 
was a mere fortune-hunter without heart 
or brains, I believed him and treated you 
accordingly. I do not ask for your 
friendship, as I feel I have forfeited all 
right to it, but on my knees I ask your 
forgiveness. 
‘¢ KATHARINE DaRING.”’ 


And Paul Harding, with his heart on 
his lips, raised the paper and kissed it just 
where she had written her name, murmur- 
ing, ‘Darling, there is nothing to forgive, 
and you shall know it to-morrow.’’ 

But alas ! for all human desires and in- 
tentions. When to-morrow came Paul 
Harding was riding at the head of a col- 
umn of soldiers, reinforcements having 
been ordered out to the assistance of 
some of the troops, who, ten or twelve 
miles from the Agency, were being hard 
pressed by the Indians. Riding along in 
the early dawn, his thoughts going back 
to those days at Myer, so full of bitter- 
sweet, Paul longed with an unutterable 
longing to hear again the sound of the 
voice he loved, and feel the touch of her 
little hand once more in his. 

At sunset that evening in the hastily 
improvised camp sorrowful work was 
going on, for the battle fought that day 
had been a hard one and many a poor 
fellow had gone from it to his last home. 
The doctors were going from one 
wounded man to another, giving what aid 
they could, but there was little to be done 
until the ambulances could take them 
back to the Agency. 

At the door of one of the tents two 
officers with sorrowful faces stood a mo- 
ment in conversation, then one turned 
back into the tent, and the other walked 
quickly to where a group of officers 
stood talking and asked, ‘‘ Can any one 
tell me where I will find Lieutenant Cres- 
ton immediately ?’’ 

At his words, a tall young fellow 
stepped forward with, ‘‘ Lieutenant Cres- 
ton at your service, Colonel.’’ 

Drawing him to one side the Colonel 
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said, gently, ‘“‘ Oneof our most gallant 
young officers, Lieutenant Paul Harding, 
has been shot through the shoulder so 
badly that I fear he cannot live ; he says 
you are a friend of his and he seems 
anxious to see you about something.’’ 

White and stunned Mr. Creston walked 
quickly over to the tent where his friend 
was lying. At the door he found the 
doctor awaiting him, and grasping his 
arm the young man asked, hoarsely, “Is 
there no hope ?”’ 

‘‘T fear not,’’ the surgeon answered 
sadly, ‘‘ the wound was not attended to 
as soon as it should have been, and it was 
a very serious one in the beginning.’’ 

Drawing back the tent-flap Sammy 
entered and with a look at his patient, 
the doctor left them together. 

There on a roughly improvised bed, 
his white face turned toward the door, 
lay Paul. At the sight of his friend his 
face lit up, and as Sammy bent over him, 
not caring to hide the tears that filled 
his eyes, he murmured, putting his hand 
feebly into his breast, ‘‘ Old man, I am 
afraid all’s up with me this time, but 
when you go back take her this and tell 
her with my heart and soul I loved her 
and shall forever.’’ 

His voice failed, and hurriedly putting 
some brandy to his lips, Mr. Creston 
answered, ‘‘ Paul I will do exactly as you 
have told me; it shall be my first care,’’ 
and bending over, the tears streaming 
down his cheeks, he pressed his lips to the 
white face below him. 


—— 


CHAPTER III. 


SPRING sunshine was bathing Fort 
Myer in all its beauty. The green, close- 
cut sward sloping away toward the river 
looked like a velvet carpet, while the 
flower-beds in front of the officers’ quar- 
ters filled the air with perfume. In the 
distance the bugle was just sounding 
stable-call, and at the first note a girl 
sitting reading on the Bayard’s porch 
rose, and saying a few words to some one 
within, went slowly down the steps and 
toward Arlington. 

Strolling along the leafy alleys, her 
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thoughts went back to the day she had re- 
fused to walk with Paul Harding in this 
very place, and the longing words of the 
song, ‘‘ Oh! to call back the days that 
are not,’’ came into her mind. Sitting 
down on the trunk of a fallen tree at 
last, she gave herself up to her sad 
thoughts. 

The sun sank lower in the west, turn- 
ing the fleecy clouds to pink in the clear 
blue sky, and gilding the tops of the tall 
old trees. Still she sat on after the sun 
had set and the evening shadows began to 
fall long and dark around her. At last, 
rising slowly, she stretched out her arms 
with a low cry of intense longing : 

‘* Paul! Paul ! come back to me !”’ 

Softly she had spoken and softly came 
the answer : 

‘¢ My darling, I am here.’’ 
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So wrapt had she been in her thoughts 
she had failed to hear the light step on the 
grass behind her, or to see the young 
soldier as he came up to her, his eyes 
filled with unutterable love. In another 
moment he had clasped her in his arms 
and passionately kissed the sweet lips. 

Bright and clear the moon came up in 
the heavens, throwing her silvery beams 
around until all was bathed in light. 
They fell upon a man and girl standing 
together. 

** Sweetheart,’’ he said, ‘‘ tell me again 
you love me, it seems almost too good to 
be true.”’ 

Softly she answered as he drew her to 
him : 


** Paul, I love you more than all the 


world, and I think you know it now 
without my telling you.’’ 


COME WHILE THE JOY-BELLS RING THROUGH THE NIGHT. 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 


WO little hands, as pure as snow, 
Now like a rose-leaf softly curled, 
Now outspread with a baby grace, 
Two little hands that hold a world 
With all its waters and all its lands, 
Two little tender baby hands ! 


Two little feet to guide the way 
Over the hill-tops, down the green glade, 
With never a falter, never a pause, 
Onward, still onward, through sunshine and shade. 
Follow them, follow them sure and fleet, 
Two little dimpled baby feet ! 


Two blue eyes, so wistfully sweet 
Gazing out o’er the midnight earth, 
Seeing all things both great and small, 
Seeing all things at their own true worth ; 
Two blue eyes of a royal race 
Looking out from a baby face. 


And hidden away a red, red heart 
Throbbing with love beyond all ken. 
Come while the joy-bells ring through the night, 
Tread ye right softly, ye children of men ; 
Oh! lay your tired heads on this haven of rest ! 


’Tis a Saviour’s heart! in a baby breast ! 
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BY W. E. NORRIS, 


AvuTuor oF ‘‘A BacHetor’s Biunpgr,” ‘‘ Matrimony,” ‘No New TuHIna,’ 


CHAPTER VIII, 
FORTUNE FAVORS THE FIDDLER, 


HERE are plenty of men and women 

in the world of whom it may be said 
that they would have acquitted them- 
selves respectably, and perhaps admir- 
ably, but for adverse circumstances. 
The material is not bad; it only requires 
molding ; but, since they do not possess 
sufficient force of character to take the 
initiative and mold themselves, they 
usually turn out deplorable failures and 
end by being at least unsuccessful and 
unhappy, even if they escape a worse 
fate. Leonard Fraser was quite as good 
a fellow as most of us; if he had been 
taken in hand in boyhood and sent to a 
public school and to one of the univer- 
sities, he would doubtless have developed 
into as satisfactory a country gentleman 
as he had become a musician; but he 
was much too weak, sensitive, and self- 
conscious to remodel himself at his 
present age (which, to be sure, would have 
been no light undertaking) ; so that the 
beneficence of his deceased relative had 
simply converted him, as he himself had 
truly said, into a square peg in a round 
hole. How infinitely wiser it would have 
been on the part of that deceased relative 
to leave him ten thousands pounds down! 
However, it is probable that the late 
owner of Hatton Park had thought less 
about being wise or beneficent than 
about disappointing certain presumptuous 
persons who had entertained hopes of 
succeeding him, and the present owner, 
after a brief experience of the pleasures 
of proprietorship, had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the very best thing for him 
to do would be to let the place and never 
revisit it. 

He was not mistaken: being what he 
was, that would unquestionably have 
proved his most sensible course. Yet 
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as he walked homeward from the White 
House, carrying his violin, he said to 
himself that he would think twice or 
three times more before adopting it. Like 
the majority of human beings, he did not 
enjoy the sensation of being beaten, and 
he knew that his departure from Hatton 
Park would be tantamount to an admis- 
sion of defeat. The neighbors wanted 
him to go; his own servants wanted him 
to go ; he had. been given to understand 
by a hundred more or less broad hints 
that he was not the man for the place ; 
and he could not much longer have sus- 
tained, single-handed, a daily struggle 
against this hostile coalition, unless he 
had had something to put a little heart 
intohim. For his weal or for his woe, 
Mrs. John Chaine had supplied what was 
wanting. In Mrs. Chaine he had found 
one who not only cared for music, but 
was capable of distinguishing good music 
from bad, a sort of Davidsbiindlerin 
amongst all these terrible Philistines, a 
congenial spirit whose sympathy might 
perhaps ripen into friendship some day 
and whose society might very well enable 
him to forget for a few hours at a time 
the continual and ruthless wounds which 
were inflicted upon his pride. He 
thought that, for her sake, he would at 
any rate linger awhile in that great 
dreary mansion of his, and it may be 
added that he was in no way influenced 
by the fact that Mrs. Chaine was young 
and handsome, as well as. musically 
gifted. 

The great, dreary mansion looked a 
little less hateful to him than usual 
when he came in sight of it, though it 
had little to commend it to anybody’s 
admiration. Built in the early part of 
the present century, Hatton Park, with 
its yellowish, stuccoed fagade, its Greek 
portico and its half-dozen gigantic pillars, 
flanked right and left by the smaller col- 
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onnades which fronted the side wings, 
was one of those English country houses 
which nothing can redeem from forbid- 
ding ugliness. Just now it presented, in 
addition, that forlorn aspect which is 
common to all uninhabited houses ; for 
it could scarcely be said to be inhabited 
by the gentleman with the violin who 
was scrutinizing it wistfully. 

‘* Of course,’’ he muttered, ‘‘a wife 
and children would make a difference ; 
but, good gracious me! where am I to 
find a wife who would match the furni- 
ture? One’s former class would be quite 
inadmissible, and one’s present class 
would probably turn up its nose at the 
suggestion. Or perhaps, if it didn’t, I 
might take the liberty of turning up mine. 
No ; so long as I remain im this prison, 
I shall have to resign myself to a sentence 
of solitary confinement.”’ 

But the prison, as has been mentioned, 
did not frown upon him this evening with 
its wonted severity, and he was less an- 
noyed than usual when, on entering it, 
he was met by the butler with an an- 
nouncement, the terms of which were 
disagreeably familiar to him: ‘* Mr. 
Barton would be glad to speak to you for 
a minute, sir, if you was disengaged.’’ 

‘¢ Very well ; tell him to come into the 
study,’’ he answered, with a sigh. 

Barton was the gamekeeper, and was 
of his dependents the one whom Leonard 
Fraser disliked the most. Under the 
late régime Barton had apparently been a 
privileged person: at all events, he gave 
himself the airs of one, and, although he 
was fond of asking for orders, he never 
dreamed of acting upon them unless they 
happened to accord with his own ideas 
of what ought to be done. His scorn 
for a master who was no sportsman was 
unbounded and unconcealed. He came 
in presently, a stalwart, swarthy fellow 
of middle age, in a brown velveteen coat 
and leather gaiters. 

‘* About them young birds, sir,’’ he 
began. 

‘¢ Thave told you over and over again,”’ 
interrupted Leonard, fretfully, ‘‘ that I 
know no more than I care about young 
birds. All I ask of you is to do your 
duty, which you understand better than 
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I do, and to refrain from 
me.’”’ 

Barton smiled grimly. 

‘* Very good, sir,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ there’s 
always been a good head of game here, 
and I hope ’twill always be so. But 
*tain’t easy for a keeper to give satisfac- 
tion to a gentleman who don’t take no 
interest in shooting.’”’ 

‘‘ Nothing is easier than to give satis- 
faction to me,’’ Leonard declared. ‘I 
myself don’t shoot, as you know; but I 
suppose I shall have to ask other people 
to shoot in the autumn, and I. wish you 
to give satisfaction to them. That is all 
I have to say about it.’’ 

Barton, however, had a good deal 
more to say. What he said was, for the 
most part, unintelligible to Leonard, and 
he evidently took a covert delight in mak- 
ing it so; but when he arrived at the 
point of inquiring in aggessive accents, 
whether it was a fact that he was sus- 
pected of vulpicide, his harassed master 
suddenly turned upon him. 

‘* Well, since you ask me,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘ it is a fact that you have been so 
accused. I had several letters of com- 
plaint upon the subject last winter, while 
I was away. Of course, I wasn’t in a 
position to judge whether they were 
justified or not. I could only reply that 
no foxes had been killed, or would be 
killed, by my orders.’’ 

‘¢ There never was no complaints in 
the old squire’s time,’’ said Barton, sul- 
lenly; ‘‘nor yet he wouldn’t have lis- 
tened to none. The old squire, he were 
a gentleman.’”’ 

‘‘T am obliged to you for the compli- 
mentary inference,’’ returned Leonard, 
who was growing angry; ‘‘ but I will 
thank you to confine your observations 
in future to matters connected with the 
duties that you are paid for performing. 
You may take it that one of these will be 
to keep me out of trouble with the fox- 
hunters, and if the coverts are drawn 
blank next season I shall know whom to 
blame. Good evening.’’ 

‘‘ There’s two litters o’ cubs in the 
woods as I might bring up by ’and, if 
you wished it, sir,’’ answered the man 
sarcastically ; ‘‘ or may be you’d like to 
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turn a few foxes down. ‘There’s no ac- 
counting for tastes, and you having, as 
one may say, wo tastes at all—’’ 

‘¢T should like you to do exactly what 
you did in the late Mr. Fraser’s lifetime,’’ 
interrupted Leonard, with an outburst of 
irascibility. ‘‘I should like you to do 
your work without talking so much about 
it; and, in addition to that, I should 
like you to leave the room. I hope that 
is sufficiently explicit.’’ 

Barton smiled compassionately and 
retired, having, no doubt, accomplished 
the object of his intrusion. He had been 
given a free hand, and could afford to 
overlook the petulance of an employer 
whom he so thoroughly despised. Per- 
haps also the despised employer, who, 
after all, had power to discharge him at 
any moment, might have afforded to 
overlook his insolence ; but it was Leo- 
nard Fraser’s misfortune that he was un- 
able to take a philosophic view of such 
petty vexations. He fretted and worried 
himself for a long time after Barton’s de- 
parture, and it was not until he had had 
his dinner and had settled down to a 
good three hours of violin practice that 
he could dismiss from his mind the pain- 
ful memory of having been called no 
gentleman by one of his subordinates. 

But better times were in store for one 
upon whom the favors of Fortune had 
been so ironically bestowed. The daily 
miseries attendant upon the absurd situa- 
tion in which he was placed did not 
cease ; but for some weeks after his first 
visit to Ida Chaine he had daily consola- 
tions which went far toward atoning for 
them. Every afternoon he betook him- 
self to the White House with his violin, 
and every afternoon he was enabled, for 
at least two hours, to forget everything 
in the world except music. A trueartist 
cannot, after all, be always unhappy, 
though it is probable that the true artistic 
temperament is incompatible with any- 
thing like a quiet, steady enjoyment of 
life. Leonard Fraser was enough of an 
artist to throw all his faculties into his 
work while it lasted ; but work is naturally 
followed by a brief spell of relaxation 
and some exchange of ideas with fellow- 
workers ; so that it did not take long for 
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the fiddler and his accompanist to become 
intimate friends. ‘There never was the 
slightest thought or suggestion of any- 
thing beyond friendship between them ; 
but each (as indeed was but reasonable) 
felt sincerely sorry for the other. 

Ida, for her part, felt at this time sin- 
cerely sorry for herself ; nor did it com- 
fort her much to remember that her lot 
was of her own choosing. She would 
not—so she thought—have chosen it, 
had she known what it was going to be; 
she would not have bound herself for 
life to a man who took no trouble at all 
to make life pleasant to her, who seemed 
to be of opinion that keeping house and 
returning visits were occupations suffi- 
cient to satisfy a rational human being, 
and who had fits of taciturn sulkiness, 
for which no ostensible cause could be 
assigned. John, in short, was proving 
himself to be what all lovers are—a good 
deal less submissive. after than before 
marriage. He, too, had his grievance ; 
he, too, was conscious of neglect and 
ill-usage. If his wife had deigned to 
question him he would have been only too 
thankful to tell her why he was so often 
troubled and depressed; it would have 
been a relief to him to confide to her 
how continually he was thwarted and 
humiliated by his father, who, while 
nominally intrusting him with the man- 
agement of the estate, interfered with 
him and countermanded his orders at 
every turn. But since Ida did not seem 
to take the faintest interest in what in- 
terested him, he held his tongue and was, 
it must be confessed, to all intents and 
purposes a sulky companion. To under- 
stand is to forgive, says the French 
proverb; but it is just because one-half 
of our race cannot by any possibility 
understand the other half that the world 
is out of joint. 

It may be, however, that John hardly 
did justice to his own limited powers of 
comprehension when he professed himself 
unable to understand why his wife should 
wish to ask Mr. Fraser to dinner. 

He himself had suggested that they 
should give a dinner-party in acknowl- 
edgment of the civilities that had been 
shown to them, and he had no objection 
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to make to the lists of guests submitted 
to him until he came to Fraser’s name. 

** Really,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I think 
you might be satisfied to have that fellow 
here six days out of the week making his 
horrid caterwauling noises; there can’t 
be any necessity for inflicting him upon 
our friends. It is nonsense to say that 
you want a bachelor to fill up the num- 
ber, St. Albyn’s is full of unmarried 
soldiers.’’ 

Nevertheless, the producer of the hor- 
rid caterwauling noises duly received his 
invitation. Ida did not make a point of 
sending it; she merely declined discus- 
sion and requested orders—which is as 
good a method as another of obtaining 
your own way—and as Leonard did not 
know that he was forcing his company 
upon an unwilling host, he arrived on 
the appointed evening, bringing his fiddle 
with him. He did not enjoy the ban- 
quet ; but then he had not expected to 
do so. He had come simply because 
Ida had asked him and because it would 
have been quite absurd to plead a pre- 
vious engagement ; he had been prepared 
to be cold-shouldered by old Mr. Chaine 
and Lady Elizabeth and the other county 
notables whom he found assembled in the 
drawing-room, and hisanticipations were 
fully verified. 

But what he had not been at all pre- 
pared for was the brilliant success which 
he achieved after dinner, when at his 
hostess’s request he produced his beloved 
instrument. It was not that a single per- 
son who listened to him, except perhaps 
Lady Elizabeth, could detect any appre- 
ciable difference between his performance 
and that of an Italian organ-grinder ; 
but the exception was, socially speaking, 
an important one, for in Lady Elizabeth 
Chaine, Southshire had long recognized 
its appointed leader and guide. Now 
Lady Elizabeth was so far a woman of 
fashion that she had a hankering after 
people who were out of the common, and 
did not in the least care what their pa- 
rentage might be, so long as they possessed 
some amusing or interesting capacities. 
Consequently she trotted across the room 
to Mr. Fraser, while he was putting the 
violin back into its case, and favored him 
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with some handsome compliments which 
were audible to everybody. 

‘*T had no idea that you could play like 
that,’’ she said, quite frankly. ‘‘ Of 
course, one had heard something about 
you having had a musical education ; but 
that, as you know, may mean a great 
deal or very little. In your case, it has 
evidently meant a great deal. To think 
that we should have been entertaining an 
angel unawares all this time—or at least 
omitting to entertain him. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Chaine is so often unwell 
now that we cannot give large parties ; 
but we occasionally have a few friends to 
dinner, and it would be a great kindness 
if you would join us some evening and 
let us have such another treat as we have 
had to-night. With talents like yours it 
really isn’t permissible to be a hermit.’’ 

That was quite enough for the other 
ladies, who had hitherto been at some 
pains to show how completely Mr. Fraser 
was beneath their notice. With one 
consent they rose from their chairs, 
formed square round him and saluted 
him with a volley of invitations. They 
were all of them, it appeared, immense 
admirers of music; they all said pretty 
much what Lady Elizabeth had said ; 
they all asked him to dinner, and all ex- 
pressed their regret that they had been 
kept so long in ignorance of their neigh- 
bor’s genius. Probably it did not occur 
to one of them that such expressions of 
regret were scarcely flattering to their 
neighbor, who might have preferred re- 
cognition based on other grounds. How- 
ever, he was not offended, nor even 
amused ; he received their advances very 
good-humoredly, although it must be 
acknowledged that, upon the strength of 
his sudden popularity, he gave himself a 
few airs, doubting whether he could 
promise to be disengaged at any given 
date, and mentioning that he did not 
always feel in the mood for playing. 
Thereby he naturally enhanced his value 
in the esteem of his suppliants, whose 
cordiality redoubled and who remained 
grouped around him, while he folded his 
arms and leaned back against the piano, 
sunning himself in their smiles. 

At this little scene John Chaine, stand- 
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ing apart, looked on with lowered brows. 
He was not a very acute observer; but 
he was acute enough to divine that the 
whole thing was the result of a cunningly 
devised stratagem on Ida’s part. She 
had taken a fancy to the long-haired 
violinist ; she had determined to secure 
for him a position in the county which 
he never could have gained without her 
help ; she had taken the measure of her 
mother-in-law’s foolish good nature, and 
she had triumphed over such difficulties 
as had lain in her path. That, of course, 
was all very well ; a fancy for long-haired 
violinists is not forbidden to persons of 
musical tastes; still he had an uncom- 
fortable feeling of having been outwitted, 
and Mr. Fraser’s obvious self-satisfaction 
was extremely irritating to him. Conse- 
quently, when the party had broken up, 
he was so foolish as to remark to his 
wife : 

‘‘Well, I hope you are satisfied. I 
doubt whether your /rofégé will do you 
much credit ; but, such as he is, you have 
made yourself responsible for him.’’ 

‘‘T am perfectly willing to accept the 
responsibility,’’ answered Ida, coldly. 
‘*No one, except you, would think of 
describing Mr. Fraser as my frotégé ; but 
if he were my /rofégé I should be very 
proud of him.’’ 

John, being a poor hand at repartee, 
only grunted and strode out of the room. 
He was not exactly jealous of Fraser yet ; 
but he was going to be jealous, and the 
worst of it was that his jealousy could so 
easily be made to appear ridiculous. 





CHAPTER IX, 


THE DUTIFUL SON, 


To many men it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether the rooms 
in which they have to spend the greater 
part of their lives are furnished in good 
or bad taste, and some of us are able to 
sympathize with those apparently ridicu- 
lous persons who would rather eat a bad 
dinner prettily served than a good one 
marred by repulsive surroundings. Now, 
Wilfrid Chaine, who yielded to no one 
in his appreciation of personal comfort, 
was'so full of common sense and so far 
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removed from being ridiculous that mere 
beauty had scarcely any intrinsic attrac- 
tions for him. The rooms which he oc- 
cupied in St. James’s Street being com- 
modious as well as conveniently situated, 
it had not occurred to him to waste 
money upon adorning them with knick- 
nacks ; they contained a sufficiency of 
chairs which were easy, notwithstanding 
their ugliness, and as he never by any 
chance dined at home, he had no reason 
to complain of the landlord’s wife, whose 
culinary skill was equal to providing him 
with a satisfactory breakfast. 

On a certain morning in the height of 
the London season he was partaking of 
that meal in a spirit of happy serenity, 
because the letters which he had found 
awaiting him on the table had proved to 
be unusually agreeable reading. One of 
these, indeed, contained an invitation to 
dinner from no less a personage than the 
wife of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, while two others requested the 
pleasure of his company at quasi-politi- 
cal entertainments to which a young man 
who had no political connections or as- 
pirations would hardly have been asked. 
But, pleasant though these missives were 
(for it was Wilfrid’s ambition to become 
a member of Parliament and distinguish 
himself in that capacity), they did not 
gratify him quite so much asa lengthy 
epistle from his mother, at which he 
glanced from time to time, with a smile, 
while he sipped his coffee. 

‘‘T wish you could manage to throw 
over your engagements and come home, 
even if it were only for a week,’’ Lady 
Elizabeth wrote ; ‘‘ your father seems to 
miss you more and more, and he can’t 
hit things off with John at all. They don’t 
exactly quarrel; but there are daily dis- 
putes about trifles, and I must say that 
John is very pig-headed and provoking. 
He doesn’t understand how to manage 
your father, and he won’t try. For the 
matter of that he doesn’t understand how 
to manage anybody—least of all his wife, 
who is really not a bad sort of woman, 
though I doubt whether she is blessed 
with the patience that all wives require. 
At present he has taken it into his head 
to be furiously jealous of her because she 
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amuses herself by playing duets with that 
rather absurd-looking Fraser individual, 
who, as I dare say you may remember, 
came into the Hatton Park estate so un- 
expectedly. The man is an admirable 
violinist, and I don’t at all wonder that 
Ida should have taken him up—in fact, 
I think of taking him up myself—but 
nobody except John would dream of 
looking upon him as anything more than 
a violinist. _ However, John chooses to 
suspect him, and of course he doesn’t 
draw a decent veil over his suspicions, 
and I suppose there will be a domestic 
battle-royal over it sooner or later. You 
may imagine how this sort of thing an- 
noys your father, who has got wind of it 
and takes it quite seriously ; you know 
what his view would be—gross and inex- 
cusable insult to a lady of unblemished 
character, and so forth—I assure you it 
is as muchas | can do to restrain him from 
precipitating matters by rebuking John 
severely and openly. All this is most 
disagreeable and keeps your father in a 
state of constant irritability, which is the 
worst thing in the world for his health. 
I can’t help thinking that, if you were 
here, you would be able to smooth him 
down, as only you can. Of course it 
would be dull for you ; butafter all, isn’t 
it sometimes worth while to submit to a 
little dullness ?”’ 

Wilfrid was amused by his mother’s in- 
genuous suggestion, the true meaning of 
which was perfectly clear tohim. It 
would, no doubt, be well worth his while 
to submit to the dullness of a brief resi- 
dence at Chaine Court if, by so doing, 
he could secure for himself the prospect 
of ultimately residing there as owner of 
the surrounding lands ; but he was by no 
means sure that it would be wise to inter- 
fere with those who were so obligingly 
playing his game for him. 

‘©All that poor, stupid old John 
wants,’’ he reflected, ‘‘ is plenty of rope. 
Let him only go on as he is doing for 
another month or so, and he will hang 
himself as effectually as I could ever hope 
to hang him. As if it wasn’t enough to 
begin driving before the reins are in his 
hand, he must needs scandalize a justly- 
provoked parent by falling out with his 
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wife! Really, I don’t know what more 
he could achieve in the way of clumsi- 
ness, unless it were to proclaim himself a 
ritualist or a free-thinker. My poor, 
dear John, I can’t do better than leave 
you alone and attend to my own busi- 
ness.”’ 

This was an eminently satisfactory 
conclusion to arrive at ; but what was not 
quite so satisfactory was to be informed 
a few minutes later by his servant that a 
lady, who declined to give her name, had 
called to see him and insisted upon ad- 
mittance. He knew at once who the 
lady must be, and very angry he was 
with her for having thus disregarded his 
explicit commands ; still he knew better 
than to gratify the man’s curiosity by 
showing any vexation. 

‘« A lady ?’’ he repeated, with an ap- 
propriate air of surprise. ‘ Ask her to 
come in, then, of course. What were 
you thinking of to keep her standing 
outside ?”’ 

And when the tall, handsome woman, 
dressed in widow’s weeds, was ushered 
into his presence, he started up promptly, 
shaking her by the hand and exclaim- 
ing— 

‘©O Mrs. Viccars! I was wondering 
whether it could be you! I am so sorry 
that you weren’t let in without parley ; 
but, as you may suppose, my bachelor’s 
quarters are not often honored by lady 
visitors, and we thought there might be 
some mistake.’’ 

Mrs. Viccars did not reply until the 
door had been closed. Then she said, 
in a determined voice: 

‘‘T don’t know whether my coming 
here has been a mistake or not, Wilfrid ; 
but I shall know before I goaway. One 
thing I can tell you ; and that is that you 
have made a very great mistake in not 
coming to see me all this time.’’ 

‘*So it would appear, since this is 
your way of taking reprisals. I needn’t 
tell you, because you are perfectly well 
aware of it, that at this season of the year 
I am full of engagements which I can’t 
possibly neglect without running the risk 
of being forgotten and of compromising 
my whole future career. I presume, too, 
that you must be pretty well aware of the 














risk that both you and I are running at 
the present moment.’’ 

‘¢ Quite aware of it,’’ returned Mrs. 
Viccars ; *‘ the only thing is that I might 
have run a still greater risk by remaining 
away and allowing you to drop me— 
which is what you want to do. You 
could have come to Wellington Terrace 
if you had chosen ; anyhow, there was 
nothing to prevent your writing to me. 
Now, Wilfrid, you had better understand, 
once for all, that I am not the woman 
to be treated as you propose to treat me. 
It is true that I can’t force you to marry 
me. You have it in your power to be- 
have like a villain, and even to deprive 
me of my daily bread ; but I have it in 
my power to ruin you, remember. It 
would be easy enough for me to go down 
to Chaine Court to-morrow and say half 
a dozen words to the Squire.’’ 

That was the unfortunate part of it. 
Wilfrid neither meant to marry this wo- 
man nor to deprive her of her daily bread; 
but owing to his peculiar circumstances, 
she certainly had it in her power to dic- 
tate terms to him. This he felt to be 
very hard. In the whole course of his 
life he had only been guilty of one act of 
signal folly, and now it looked as if his 
punishment might be made altogether 
disproportionate to his offense. How- 
ever, the occasion was not one for the 
display of weakness ; so he answered— 

‘‘ You do wrong to threaten me, Jes- 
sie; I don’t like being threatened, and 
what you say confirms my suspicion that 
you care a good deal less for me individ- 
ually than you do for the social posi- 
tion that you would acquire as my wife. 
Well, you may be sure that you won’t 
acquire that social position, such as it is, 
by ruining me. By all means go and 
denounce me to my father, if you 
choose ; he probably won’t believe your 
story ; still you might try. Only, if you 
do, you will relieve me of any sort of 
obligation that I may owe to you, and I 
will never speak to you again as long as I 
live. You must decide whether it is to 
be peace or war between us.’’ 

‘« You would not speak like that if you 
still loved me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Viccars 
in a trembling voice. 
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‘¢ Would you threaten to ruin me if 
you still loved me ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes—perhaps. Don’t you under- 
stand that it is possible to love and hate 
a person at the same time? I often feel 
as if I hated you, Wilfrid. I believe you 
are a bad man ; I believe you don’t care 
for anybody in the world except your- 
self ; I know that your one wish just now 
is to supplant Mr. John, and I am almost 
sure that, if you weren’t afraid of the 
Squire, you would break all your prom- 
ises tome. And yet it isn’t for the sake 
of what you call social position that Iam 
determined to make you keep them.”’ , 

Wilfrid shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*T also am a rather determined sort 
of person,’’ he remarked. 

‘¢ That means that you are determined 
to abandon me. Very well, then I shall 
know what to do.’’ 

‘¢ My good Jessie, if you will listen to 
sensible advice, you will hold your peace 
and bide your time. Nevertheless, if 
you think that you can afford to defy 
me, try it, and we will see which of us is 
the stronger. I merely wish to warn 
you once more that I am not to be defied 
with impunity, and that your speaking 
about me to my father will mean an ab- 
solute and final rupture of our present 
relations.’’ 

The dispute ended as disputes always 
do end: when neither combatant is 
thoroughly in earnest and when each is 
afraid of the other. As far as words 
went, Wilfrid had perhaps the best of it, 
because he kept his head cool ; but the 
woman, being unquestionably in the 
right, was able to hold her ground, and 
when she left him he had extorted noth- 
ing more than a respite from her. She 
still hoped against hope that he would 
eventually consent to marry her ; she was 
reluctant to take any step that might de- 
prive her of that poor chance; and yet 
she was sore enough and angry enough 
to act desperately upon the impulse of 
the moment and destroy her future for 
the sake of revenge. 

Wilfrid, on his side, hoped to hold 
her at bay until after his father’s death. 
It was by no means unlikely that he 
might succeed in so doing; but then 
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again it was by no means unlikely that 
he might fail. Obviously, all must de- 
pend upon the duration of his father’s 
life. 

‘Remember, Jessie,’’ were his last 
words to her, after she had, as usual, 
given way to an outburst of hysterical 
weeping, ‘‘remember that I have never 
given you any reason to be jealous, and 
that I have given you very good reasons 
for waiting and possessing your soul in 
patience. Some day you may perhaps 
admit that if I had married you now I 
should have been a downright lunatic.”’ 

Well, he had got rid of her for a time, 
and he had managed to frighten her, and 
he had not let her see how much she had 
frightened him. That, after all, he re- 
flected, was about as much as he could 
have expected to achieve with the limited 
means at his disposal. Still, when he 
was once more alone, he was not happy 
nor at ease in his mind. He doubted 
whether he had not been somewhat in- 
judiciously peremptory ; he foresaw that 
a repetition of this scene was in store for 
him at no very distant date, and one out- 
come of his cogitations was that he decided 
to reply to his mother in a different sense 
from that which he had originally con- 
templated. It seemed best to get away 
from London ; possibly also he might es- 
tablish some claim upon his father’s 
gratitude by sacrificing the fascinations 
of town life in order to console a dis- 
tressed country gentleman whose oldest 
son was no sort of consolation to him. 

Accordingly, Lady Elizabeth was made 
happy on the following morning, by the 
announcement that Wilfrid was ready to 
incur the above sacrifice, while Jessie 
Viccars, to her great joy, received a note 
from the man whom she loved, which 
was worded in more affectionate terms 
than she had dared to hope for. In it 
Wilfrid explained that he had been sum- 
moned home, owing to his father’s pre- 
carious state of health, and added that 
his prospects and hers might probably be 
brighter before the summer was over. He 
likewise dwelt upon the necessity for pa- 
tience and the extreme danger of any in- 
discretion on her part. Finally, he assured 
her that the recollection of their quarrel 
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had distressed him greatly and that he 
trusted it would be their last. He feared 
that he had spoken with too much harsh- 
ness ; but he thought she would feel that 
her accusations and menaces had been of 
a kind to which no man could submit 
meekly. 

That, Wilfrid flattered himself, was not 
so badly put ; for indeed he had but a 
poor opinion of Jessie’s intelligence. 
He dismissed her from his mind when he 
left London, after writing to excuse him- 
self from his various engagements, and 
devoted his own intelligence (of which 
he had a deservedly high opinion) to the 
consideration of how he might best 
widen the breach between his father and 
his elder brother, while remaining upon 
terms of amity with both of them. 

As a matter of fact, no great skill was 
required to elucidate that problem ; for, 
on reaching home, he found the state of 
affairs all that he could have wished it to 
be. His parents welcomed him with 
warmth and gratitude, and in the course 
of the evening Mr. Chaine took occa- 
sion to mention how highly and how 
justly he was incensed against John. 

‘«T have never,’’ the old gentleman de- 
clared, ‘‘ expected pleasant or gracious be- 
havior from John; to some _ people 
pleasantness and _ graciousness are, no 
doubt, unattainable virtues. But I wish 
him to understand—and it will be my 
duty to make him understand—that so 
long as I live orders must be issued by 
me, not by him.”’ 

‘¢That is of course,’’ observed Wil- 
frid. 

‘¢ Well, I confess that I should have 
thought so ; but apparently he does not 
think so. Iam far from claiming infal- 
libility for myself; I only claim to be 
master of my own property, and it seems 
to me that if I were prepared to delegate 
all authority and responsibility to my 
substitute, I might as well hand the place 
over to him at once and retire to the 
White House for the remainder of my 
days. Iam not prepared to do that; I 
am not even prepared to say for certain 
that John shall succeed me at my death. 
In my opinion, he is not showing him- 
self worthy in any way of the position 
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that would thus devolve upon him. Not 
in any way.”’ 

‘John is rough,’’ remarked Wilfrid, 
pensively, ‘‘and I dare say he is apt to 
be a little too blunt in his way of stating 
his views; but after all, he is a good- 
hearted fellow.’’ 

‘¢ It is charitable of you to say so ; but 
you are hardly as well acquainted with 
your brother asIam. I am not, I be- 
lieve, prone to injustice, nor do I ever 
forget that we must forgive the trespasses 
of others, as we hope that our own may 
be forgiven ; still a distinction must be 
drawn between the sinner and the sin, 
and when I remember that it has pleased 
God to place the destinies of a number 
of my humbler fellow-creatures in my 
hands, I feel bound to ask myself whether 
I ought to commit them to a man of 
John’s peculiar and capricious disposi- 
tion. You have probably heard from 
your mother that we have been very much 
vexed of late by the attitude which he 
has seen fit to take up with regard to his 
wife.’’ 

Wilfrid admitted that he had been 
told something about it ; but opined that 
it was always unwise to interfere in such 
cases. John would doubtless realize be- 
fore long what a fool he was making of 
himself. 

‘<T have not interfered, and I am not 
going to interfere,’’ returned Mr. Chaine, 
rather snappishly. ‘‘I draw my own 
conclusions from such a manifestation of 
folly—to call it by no worse name—that 
is all. That your brother will never re- 
cognize himself to be a fool is, I own, a 
contingency which does not strike me as 
worth taking into account.’ 

In truth old Mr. Chaine could not 
pardon his eldest son for being a fool 
and could not believe him to be anything 
else. Little as he supposed it, that was, 
in his estimation, John’s cardinal offense, 
and perhaps his preference for Wilfrid 
was chiefly due to his conviction of the 
latter’s remarkable intellectual gifts. In 
any case, he did greatly prefer Wilfrid,’ 
and, being out of health, out of spirits, 
and out of temper, he scarcely affected 
any longer to conceal what had always 
been a more or less open secret. 





In former years, when he had had 
plenty of business to transact and a 
voluminous correspondence to attend to, 
it had been his custom to shut himself 
up in his study for two or three hours 
every morning ; but now that he had re- 
tired from public life, his time hung 
somewhat heavily upon his hands, so that 
he was gratified by Wilfrid’s suggestion, 
after breakfast on the ensuing day, that 
they should stroll down as far as the 
home farm together. 

‘7 should like it, if it will not weary 
you and if you won’t mind walking 
slowly,’’ he said, with that pathetic de- 
ference of old age which was all the more 
touching in one who had never been 
wont to behave deferentially either to 
his juniors or his seniors. 

Wilfrid, without being in the least 
touched, was sincerely desirous of giving 
his father pleasure; so they set forth, 
and, as chance would have it, they were 
still some little distance from their desti- 
nation when they encountered John, 
who, mounted upon his stout cob, was 
going his daily rounds. The meeting 
between the two brothers was cordial ; 
that between the father and son was a 
good deal less so. 

‘TI was hoping to see you to-day, sir,”’ 
John said, after a few commonplaces had 
been interchanged; ‘‘I want to know 
what is to be done about Skinner. His 
lease is nearly out, and I don’t think it 
ought to be renewed. We should do 
better to take the farm into our own 
hands than to keep such a worthless 
tenant.’’ 

Mr. Chaine drew his shaggy brows to- 
gether. 

“‘T thought I had already told you 
what my wishes are upon that subject,’’ 
he answered. ‘Skinner has been un- 
fortunate latterly ; but I don’t choose to 
turn my tenants adrift simply because 
they have been unfortunate. And I be- 
lieve Skinner to be a God-fearing man.’’ 

«‘Oh! I daresay he may be,’’ returned 
John, impatiently ; ‘* he is a most con- 
foundedly bad farmer, though, and he is 
a long way in arrear with his rent.’’ 

«© That is my affair,’’ said Mr. Chaine. 
‘‘Quite so; only, as I am managing 
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the estate for you and doing my best to 
get things into working order, I am 
bound to tell you the truth about your 
tenants. Of course I can’t compel you 
to believe facts or to act upon them— 
I wish to Heaven I could !’’ 

It must be admitted that John’s man- 
ner was the reverse of conciliatory; but 
what he said was prompted by motives 
of perfect honesty and disinterestedness, 
though his father gave him no credit for 
anything of the kind. 

‘*When you have an estate of your 
own, if you ever do have one,’’ began 
the old man, angrily, ‘‘ you will be free 
to regard it as a mere source of revenue 
and to manage it accordingly. Those 
are not my views, and while I live, my 
views will be carried out here, if you 
please.’’ 

A heated altercation followed, to 
which Wilfrid listened in demure silence, 
foreseeing that he would presently be ap- 
pealed to. And when his anticipation 
was fulfilled he proved himself quite 
deserving of the confidence reposed in 
him as an impartial arbitrator. 

‘*T’m afraid John is right, sir,’’ said 
he, shaking his head; ‘that fellow 
Skinner is no good, and never will be. 
Still one does feel reluctant to kick an 
old tenant out when he is past work.’’ 

‘«There is no question of his being 
kicked out,’’ rejoined Mr. Chaine, 
sharply. ‘‘I have said distinctly—only 
your brother does not seem able to take 
in the meaning of distinct language— 
that I will not have Skinner disturbed.’’ 

‘* As you please,’’ said John, gather- 
ing up his reins. ‘*‘ You lose a good 
deal of money, and you establish a very 
bad precedent, that’s all.’’ 

Mr. Chaine was preparing to make a 
wrathful retort; but Wilfrid interposed 
good-humoredly with— 

‘« That’s quite true, John, and you’ve 
relieved your conscience by saying so. 
You should allow a small margin for hu- 
man weakness and charity, though. 


When all’s said and done, we aren’t a 
speculating land company, and I suppose 
neither my father nor you would care to 
earn the reputation of extorting rack- 
rents.”’ 
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John grunted and rode away, while old 
Mr. Chaine remarked, with a sigh : 
** You don’t quite see the point, Wil- 


frid. Of course Skinner is not a satis- 
factory tenant, and if that had been all 
that your brother meant to say, I should 
have had no complaint to make. But 
his real object is to convince me that I 
don’t know how to manage my own 
affairs. Now, I have the presumption to 
think that, after half a century’s ex- 
perience, I know a little more about it 
than he does ; added to which, I have no 
inclination to abdicate while I still retain 
possession of my faculties. John is play- 
ing a dangerous game—a very dangerous 
game. It is possible that he may be 
master here within a very few months, 
and I suppose that it is what he expects ; 
but it is also possible that he may be dis- 
appointed. I am not dead yet, nor have 
I yet determined that he-shall succeed me 
when I die.’’ 

This was pleasant hearing for Wilfrid, 
who hastened to declare that he was sure 
John meant well. 

‘¢T am not able to share that convic- 
tion of yours,’’ responded Mr. Chaine, 
grimly ; ‘‘ but, even supposing it to be 
correct, I must remind you that a certain 
place is said to be paved with good in- 
tentions.’’ 


CHAPTER X. 


MRS, JENKINSON AT HOME, 


DurING the summer season garden- 
parties were events of almost daily oc- 
currence in St. Albyn’s. For one thing, 
all the cathedral dignitaries had good- 
sized gardens attached to their residences, 
and for another, the giving of a garden- 
party is a convenient as well as an inex- 
pensive method of showing hospitality. 
There are, of course, so many people 
with whom one is upon visiting terms, 
but whom one does not exactly care to 
ask to dinner—officers’ wives, for in- 
stance, and persons of that kind. Why 
‘the wife of an officer in a cavalry regi- 
ment should rank so far below the wife 
ofa Canon in the scale of precedence 
may seem somewhat incomprehensible to 
outsiders ; but the fact is beyond dispute, 
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as anybody may satisfy himself who cares 
to visit a cathedral city which is also the 
centre of a military district. In St. 
Albyn’s the Church patronized the army, 
which submitted to being patronized as 
meekly as the Church, which in its turn, 
submitted to the patronage of the 
county. The county as a rule did not 
grace those frequent entertainments at 
which Canon Tyler and his reverend 
playfellows were wont to lose their tempers 
over a game of croquet; the county, 
conscious of what was due to itself, was 
willing to recognize the Dean, but was 
not quite so sure about the Chapter. 
However, an exception was always al- 
lowed in the case of Bishop Jenkinson, 
who was one of the archdeacons of the 
diocese, and who had hastened to resign 
his episcopal duties in the South Sea 
Islands on being offered that appoint- 
ment. Bishop Jenkinson was in some re- 
spects a greater personage even than the 
Dean ; for he was very much better off, 
and, in addition to his lawn sleeves, he 
possessed a house in London, and a wife 
who was the daughter of an Irish viscount. 
Consequently, the annual Jenkinson 
garden-party was, mutatis mutandis, a 
function quite as important as the Marl- 
borough House garden-party, and there 
was never any fear of its being insuff- 
ciently attended. In the summer with 
which this narrative is concerned Mrs. 
Jenkinson counted upon a rather more 
brilliant success than usual, because Lady 
Elizabeth Chaine had not only accepted 
her invitation but had requested per- 
mission to bring her niece, Lady Hartle- 
pool, with her. Now, Lady Hartlepool, 
who was upon familiar terms with royalty, 
occupied a position so near the summit 
of the social tree that every Canon’s wife 
in St. Albyn’s would have knelt down 
before her without any painful sense of 
lowered dignity, and it need scarcely be 
added that as soon as they heard who 
they were to have the privilege of meet- 
ing, they were, one and all, very deter- 
mined to be introduced to her. Mrs. 
Stanton would have liked as well as any- 
body to be so honored ; but she knew 
that there was no probability of such 
luck being in store for her. 
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‘¢When your dear father was alive,’’ 
she said, in her accustomed complaining 
voice, to her daughter, as they approached 
the scene of festivity, ‘‘I felt that I had a 
right to welcome distinguished strangers, 
and indeed they never failed to ask that 
I might be presented to them; but of 
course we are very differently situated 
now. That Jenkinson woman, who 
always turns up her snub nose at me, is 
much mistaken if she imagines—as no 
doubt she does—that I shall join Mrs. 
Pickersgill and the rest of them in pes- 
tering her for an introduction to Lady 
Hartlepool. Since we can’t afford to en- 
tertain, we must make up our minds to 
remain in the background, though I do 
think that this modern fashion of ap- 
praising people simply and solely by the 
amount of their incomes is snobbish and 
vulgar in the extreme.”’ 

‘‘T think it is rather sensible,’’. Violet 
returned. ‘‘ People who have so many 
thousands a year possess a certain definite 
value as members of the community 
which atones for their so seldom possess- 
ing any intrinsic value. I dare say even 
Lady Hartlepool wouldn’t be worth much 
if she were not so rich, and I really don’t 
see what she is likely to be worth to the 
Pickersgills, as it is. They are heartily 
welcome to all my share of her notice.’’ 

But Violet, as it happened, was des- 
tined to receive the boon by which she 
set so little store; for very soon after she 
and her mother had joined the throng 
she was accosted by Lady Elizabeth 
Chaine, who beckoned to her, and said: 

‘‘How do you do, my dear? Come 
and sit down beside me, if you don’t 
want to get yourself into an unbecoming 
state of heat by playing lawn-tennis. 
Mrs. Jenkinson, will you kindly tell 
somebody to bring a chair for Miss Stan- 
ton ?’* 

The truth was that Lady Elizabeth 
liked pretty things and pretty people. 
She had met Violet Stanton often enough ; 
but, being somewhat short-sighted, she 


‘ had not noticed her prettiness, and would 


probably have remained in ignorance 
thereof to the end of her days, had not 
her interest been aroused by the enthusi- 
astic description of the girl which she 
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had heard from her son Hubert. ‘This 
she went near to avowing in so many 
words when the astonished Mrs. Jenkin- 
son had sent for a chair, and when Vio- 
let, who was likewise slightly astonished, 
had taken possession of it. 

‘* Hubert told me about his meeting 
you out riding and how splendidly you 
managed an unmanageable horse,’’ she 
went on. ‘‘ He has fallen desperately in 
love with you, you know, and I’m sure I 
don’t wonder at it. Luckily, he has now 
rejoined his regiment, so that we need 
not distress ourselves on his account.’’ 

This was said so naturally and uncon- 
cernedly that Violet could not feel either 
embarrassed or offended. Honesty, how- 
ever, compelled her ta observe that it was 
not she who had exhibited splendid horse- 
manship upon the occasion alluded to. 

‘* That wretched animal had really 
beaten me, though I hadn’t got quite so 
far as to acknowledge it when Mr. Chaine 
appeared. He only just arrived in time 
to save me from a disgraceful surrender.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ answered Lady Elizabeth, 
laughing, ‘‘I believe Hubert can ride. 
We may concede him that talent, because 
it is about the only one that he can boast 
of, poor boy !”’ 

‘* But that is a very great thing to be 
able to do,’’ Violet declared, with con- 
viction. 

Lady Elizabeth laughed again. 

‘It is a thing that all sorts of people 
can do,’’ said she. ‘‘ When you are a 
little older you won’t think so much of 
it, because then you will have found out 
what far more difficult feats you yourself 
can perform. I suppose you haven’t been 
out long, have you ?’’ 

‘* Really I can’t quite say,’’ replied 
Violet. ‘I have been going to balls for 
the last year, and I go to dinner-parties, 
too, when I am asked—which isn’t often. 
At St. Albyn’s one comes out in a very 
quiet, unobtrusive sort of way; one 
doesn’t go up to London to be pre- 
sented, or anything of that kind.’’ 

‘*Oh! but you ought to be presented,’’ 
Lady Elizabeth returned; ‘‘ everybody 
is presented nowadays. You should make 
your mother take you up to town for at 
least one season.’’ 
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‘‘That would be very nice; but I 
might as well ask to be taken to the an- 
tipodes. We couldn’t possibly afford a 
season in London, and even if we could, 
it would be hardly worth while to go 
there, for we have no grand relations or 
acquaintances.’’ 

“‘T see,’’ remarked Lady Elizabeth, 
meditatively. She had taken a fancy to 
the girl, who seemed to be lamentably 
thrown away amid her present surround- 
ings, and she was so genuinely kind- 
hearted that she always took pleasure in 
providing young people with the amuse- 
ments which she conceived to be their 
due. 

‘«T wish we were going to be in Lon- 
don this year,’’ she resumed, after a pause. 
‘¢ Unfortunately, there can be no question 
of that while Mr. Chaine continues so 
unwell; otherwise I should have enjoyed 
having you to stay with us and taking 
you about a little. Not that we are grand 
people, only of course we know a good 
many people who are. There is my niece, 
Anne Hartlepool, for instance, who is 
grand enough for anything, and who has 
no daughters of her own; I am sure she 
would have been glad to do all she could 
for you. Anne, I want to introduce you 
to Miss Stanton. Miss Stanton is one of 
our county beauties, who is in danger of 
being left to blush unseen because her 
mother won’t face the nuisance of a pres- 
entation and a London season. I was 
just saying that it would be a positive 
kindness to you to let you take such a 
promising débutante under your wing.”’ 

The tall, somewhat masculine-looking 
woman in the plain, tailor-made gown, 
who was seated on Lady Elizabeth’s left 
hand, appeared a little startled, as well 
she might be. She returned Violet’s bow, 
smiled, and observed : 

‘« There will be no more drawing-rooms 
this year, you know, Aunt Elizabeth.”’ 

‘¢Of course not, but it might be man- 
aged next year. I shall have to go to 
one myself then, if your uncle is better, 


_ and in that case I could undertake the 


presentation part of the business. Any- 
how, I shall count upon you to exert 
yourself on our behalf when the time 
comes.”’ 




















‘¢T shall be delighted,’’ answered Lady 
Hartlepool, with evident relief. She 
was aware that her aunt’s schemes and 
fancies were apt to be short-lived, and 
she probably did nut very much care to 
be saddled with a young woman of whom 
she had never heard before. 

‘¢Oh ! you needn’t feel alarmed,’’ said 
that terribly outspoken Lady Elizabeth ; 
‘¢ Miss Stanton isall right. And you are 
sure to like her, because she rides like an 
Amazon. Here comes John, looking a 


? 


good deal more like a martyr than a 


saint. What has he done with his wife, 
I wonder ? I must try and find her, be- 
cause I want her to come and dine while 
you are here and bring her fiddler with 
her. He is worth hearing, that fiddler, I 
can tell you.”’ . 

So Lady Elizabeth trotted off, while 
Violet was left to talk to Lady Hartle- 
popl, with whom she soon made friends, 
notwithstanding the somewhat 
fashion after which their acquaintanceship 
had been initiated. Lady Hartlepool, 
gaunt, rather plain-featured and approach- 
ing middle age, was a great lady chiefly 
because her husband had vast estates and 
coal-mines in the north of England. 
From her youth up it had been one of 
her principal duties in life to entertain 
upon a large scale, and this had now be- 
come a second nature to her ; so thatshe 
did not particularly mind it, although 
she did not particularly like it. Her 
personal tastes were essentially rustic and 
sporting, and she was never so happy as 
during the first two months of the year, 
when Lord Hartlepool was wont to take a 
house at Melton and when she hunted 
regularly six days a week. As she speed- 
ily recognized a kindred spirit in Violet 
Stanton, the conversation which ensued 
was pleasant to both of them, and not 
another word was said in the course of it 
about London or about drawing-rooms. 
Thus it will be seen that Violet, in spite 
of the worldliness of which Hubert Chaine 
and others had accused her, did not 
know how to make use of her opportu- 


nities, and every good mother will sym- * 


pathize with Mrs. Stanton, who, watch- 
ing her daughter’s triumph from afar, was 
consoling herself for her own exclusion 
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from high society by building the most 
magnificent castles in the air. 

Meanwhile Lady Elizabeth had dis- 
covered her daughter-in-law and had ac- 
quitted herself of her errand. 

‘* We must ask one or two people to 
dinner while Anne is with us, and per- 
haps it wouldn’t be quite so deadly dull 
as usual if you and Mr. Fraser would 
come and play to us. John needn’t 
accompany you unless he likes. Will 
you tell him—Mr. Fraser, I mean— 
when you see him? Why isn’t he here 
this afternoon ?’’ 

That was just what Ida wanted to know. 
He had mentioned that he intended be- 
ing present at Mrs. Jenkinson’s garden- 
party, and she was anxious thathe should 
keep his engagement, because she had 
made up her mind to say a few words to 
him upon a rather disagreeable subject. 
To Lady Elizabeth she only said : 

‘‘T don’t know why he isn’t here; I 
dare say he will put in an appearance 
later. But hadn’t you better send him 
a more formal invitation ?’’ 

“‘Oh! of course ; only I want to make 
sure of his accepting it, don’t you see,’’ 
answered the old lady, whose candor, it 
must be confessed, was not always judi- 
cious. She now turned away to speak to 
little Canon Pickersgill, while Ida, with 
a slightly-clouded brow, mused over the 
significance of that last statement of 
hers. 

Ida Chaine was as indifferent to the 
gossip in which it might please her neigh- 
bors to indulge about her behind her 
back as most of us pretend to be, and 
probably a great deal more so than most 
of us really are: but she was neither 
young enough nor foolish enough to dis- 
regard that particular kind of gossip 
which no woman can afford to disregard, 
and if—as her husband assured her was 
the case—people were beginning to make 
unpleasant remarks about her intimacy 
with Leonard Fraser, it would perhaps be 
better that that intimacy should cease. 
This was what she proposed to tell him ; 
and she was very sorry that it should be 
necessary to do so, because she liked the 
man and knew that he would miss her so- 
ciety no less than she would miss-his. 
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Besides it was a ridiculous and undigni- 
fied sort of thing to be compelled to say. 

It was, at any rate, very far from being 
what Leonard Fraser expected to hear 
when he joined the Bishop’s guests rather 
late in the afternoon and lost no time in 
seeking out the lady whose presence there 
was the sole reason for his own. 

‘¢T have just been looking in at the 
cathedral,’’ he said, the moment after he 
had shaken hands with her ; “they are 
going to have Spohr’s anthem, ‘The 
Earth is the Lord’s.’ Wouldn’t you 
like to go and hear it? We can get 
there before they begin if we slip off at 
once, and nobody will miss us out of 
this crowd.”’ 

Ida hesitated. It seemed likely enough 
that she would be able to effect her es- 
cape unnoticed, and it occurred to her 
that she could more easily discharge the 
distasteful task which she had imposed 


upon herself on her way to or from the ~ 


cathedral than amongst a number of in- 
quisitive persons, any one of whom 
might chance to overhear what she was 
talking about. On the other hand, there 
was the risk of John’s seeing her walk 
away in the company of the man of whom 
he was now openly and _ undisguisedly 
jealous. 

‘*T should like very well to hear the 
anthem,’’ she answered, doubtfully ; 
‘but Iam not sure whether I ought to 
absent myself for such a long time. My 
husband, who hates this sort of thing, 
may want to go away.”’ 

‘Qh! if he wantsto go he will go; I 
think we may trust him for that,’’ re- 
turned Fraser, laughing. ‘‘ He will send 
the carriage back for you if he drives 
home ; but it is much more likely that he 
will betake himself to the club—unless, 
indeed, he is there already.’’ 

It was, in truth, John’s habit to seek 
refuge in the county club within ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour after es- 
corting his wife to one of those after- 
noon entertainments which his soul 
loathed, and since he was not now in 
sight, Ida thought it highly probable that 
he had done as he was wont to do. 

‘‘ Very well,’’ she answered, getting 
up suddenly, after a further short pause 


for consideration; ‘‘I suppose there 
can’t be much harm in our going to 
church, and I doubt whether even John 
himself could be more bored than I am 
with these people.’’ 

All the same, she was aware that what 
she was doing was unconventional and 
dangerous. She might, no doubt, have 
sneaked quietly away; but at the last 
moment she decided that she would not 
behave as though she were ashamed of her- 
self, and, being a lady whose stature was 
commanding and whose gait was deliber- 
ate, she could not reasonably expect that 
her exit would pass unobserved by any- 
body. Fraser, for his part, had a con- 
science so void of offense that he crossed 
the lawn by her side without the slightest 
uneasiness and was, surprised by her pre- 
occupied air, as well as by her apparent 
failure to hear a word of what he was 
saying. ‘ 

‘¢Is anything the matter?’’ he asked, 
as soon as they had gained the. seclusion 
of the cloisters. ‘‘ You don’t seem like 
yourself to-day, somehow.’’ 

‘‘ Well, yes; I have been rather put 
out,’’ she replied, hurriedly ; ‘I will tell 
you about it afterward. Let us hear the 
music in peace before we begin to talk 
about unpleasant things.’’ 

‘« By all means,’’ agreed her compan- 
ion, who had no suspicion of what she 
was alluding to and who was really more 
interested for the moment in the music 
than he was in her. 

So the remainder of their short walk 
was accomplished without further words, 
and Ida listened ‘to the anthem in the 
peace which she coveted and which she 
certainly would not have enjoyed had 
she known what was being said and in- 
sinuated about her at that time in Bishop 
Jenkinson’s garden. For of course her 
departure had been witnessed, and of 
course comments of a more or less un- 
charitable description had been passed 
upon it. None of them, it is true, were 
altogether justified by the circumstances, 
nor are any of them worth recording, 
unless it be those of Wilfrid Chaine, who 
had dutifully escorted his mother and his 
cousin to the Bishop’s residence, and 
whose sharp eyes saw many things to 
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which it might have been desirable that 
they should remain blind. 

‘¢T hear,’’ he remarked blandly to his 
brother, who had not gone to the club, but 
was staring at four lawn-tennis players 
whose performances did not seem to in- 
terest him very much—‘‘ I hear that Mr. 
Fraser’s musical charms have soothed 
your savage breast and that he is quite 
Z’ami de la maison with you.’’ 

‘‘ If that means in English that Fraser 
is a friend of mine, you have been mis- 
informed,’’ answered John, grumpily ; 
‘¢ for a more objectionable brute I never 
met. Goodness knows / don’t want him 
to be always hanging about the place 
with his beastly fiddle.’’ 

‘¢ Ah; Limagined that his fascinations 
wouldn’t be altogether in your line. I 
suppose he is your wife’s friend then? 
She and he have just started off together 
for a walk, I see. At least, I presume 
that they must have gone for a walk, as 
they have left the premises.’’ 

John whisked round suddenly, with an 
oath which was not so effectually smoth- 
ered as to be inaudible to his tormentor. 

‘‘ Left the premises!’’ he repeated, 
‘what do you mean? Where have they 
gone ?”’ 

‘¢ My dear fellow, how should I know ? 
I hadn’t the impertinence to ask them 
where they were going. Surely you are 
not such a goose as to be jealous.’’ 

‘<I am not in the least jealous,’’ an- 
swered John; ‘‘but I don’t choose to 
have my wife chattered about, and I 
don’t mind telling you that people have 
been chattering about her and that in- 
fernal, greasy-headed muff. That sort of 
thing must be put a stop to before it goes 
any farther.’’ 

‘* Poor old John !’’ said Wilfrid, with 
a compassionate smile; ‘‘so you really 
think that it is possible to marry a pretty 
woman and to put a stop to any gossip 
that may be circulated about her? How 
will you set to work to do that, I wonder ! 
In order to carry through such a task suc- 
cessfully, it is before all things necessary 
to obtain the co-operation of the pretty 
woman, and the unlucky part of it is 
that pretty women don’t, asarule, object 
to being gossiped about. If you will be 
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advised by me, you will shut your eyes 
and hold your tongue. I don’t say that 
you will save your dignity in that way, 
because married men never have any dig- 
nity to speak of ; but at least you may 
hope to avoid being laughed at.’’ 

This kindly counsel had precisely the 
effect which it had been intended to 
have. John did not deign to reply, but 
marched straight on toward the gate, 
with the resolute air of one who has de- 
cided upon his plan of action, and Wil- 
frid, watching his precipitate departure, 
smiled complacently. 

‘Now there is going to be a nice 
row,’’ he thought to himself. <‘‘ Well, if 
I could find a taker, I think I might 
make so bold as to lay a trifle of odds 
upon the lady. All the same, her victory 
is likely to cost her dear; for the gover- 
nor’s method of punishing John won’t 
be quite what she would wish for in her 
calmer moments. Let us hope that she 
may derive some consolation from the 
thought that, if she has cut off her nose, 
she has succeeded in spiting her face.”’ 





CHAPTER XI. 


JOHN LOSES HIS TEMPER. 


JouHN CHAINE set forth in quest of his 
wife with clenched teeth and throbbing 
pulses. Wilfrid’s compassionate con- 
tempt had infuriated him, and it was in 
truth against Ida that he was infuri- 
ated, although he flattered himself that 
all the indignation which he felt had 
been aroused by the impudence of that 
despicable amateur musician, to whom he 
promised himself the pleasure of reading 
a sharp lesson. Ida had, of course, been 
guilty of a foolish indiscretion, and it 
can never be very pleasant to know that 
your wife has been indiscreet ; but her 
offense was a small matter in comparison 
with that of her companion, who must 
have been perfectly well aware that he 
could not act as he had done without 
compromising a lady, and who was doubt- 
less at that very moment glorying in the 
apparent favor conferred upon him. Well, 
he should be taught, once for all, that 
that kind of behavior was not permissible 
and would not be permitted. 
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Poor John was one of those excessively 
humble persons who, by reason of their 
sensitiveness, are seldom credited with 
humility. Like so many dogs who pass 
for being nasty-tempered brutes, he could 
not help snapping when some clumsy per- 
son hurt his feelings; he was excitable 
and irritable, and when he tried to con- 
trol himself he generally only succeeded 
in appearing sulky. Of all this: he was 
painfully and remorsefully conscious ; he 
believed, too, that he was repulsively 
ugly as well as abnormally stupid, except 
perhaps in respect of agricultural knowl- 
edge ; and, with such a charming list of 
qualities, how could he suppose it pos- 
sible for a young and beautiful woman to 
fall in love with him! He had not 
supposed anything of the sort, nor had 
Ida ever deceived him upon the subject. 
He had been content, and more than con- 
tent to marry her without possessing her 
love, since she had been content to marry 
him upon those terms, and if he had 
found their compact a very much harder 
one to carry out than he had anticipated, 
that was probably his own fault, not hers. 

Nevertheless, he had not bargained for 
her falling in love with somebody else. 
Even now he did not admit explicitly 
the thought that she had done so, nor did 
_ he propose to upbraid her with having in 
so marked a manner shown her predi- 
lection for the society of Leonard Fraser. 
What he did propose to do, and what it 
was not only his right but his duty to do, 
was to protect her from malevolent 
slander. He felt that he was upon strong 
ground there. A husband must not allow 
his wife to be talked about, and he would 
take very good care that Ida should not 
be talked about. 

Revolving these reflections in a dis- 
turbed mind, John strode out of the Pre- 
cincts and had marched nearly the whole 
length of the High Street of St. Albyn’s 
before it occurred to him that, wherever 
the two delinquents might be, they were 
scarcely likely to be found flattening their 
noses against the shop-windows. Then he 
whisked round and retraced his steps, 
nursing his wrath as hewent. He would 


have done better to go through some brief 
mental rehearsal of the scene in which he 
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intended to play a leading part, for the 
leading part in such scenes is not quite 
the easiest thing in the world to play; 
but he was too angry to bother himself 
with details. His one and only clear 
idea was that it behooved him to send that 
fellow Fraser about his business. As to 
the precise method by which that end 
was to be attained, that was a matter of 
minor importance: language adequate to 
the occasion would, no doubt, suggest it- 
self to him at the proper time. It will 
thus be obvious to all cool-headed persons 
that he was irrevocably foredoomed to 
make an ass of himself at the proper 
time. 

Ida, for her part, was tolerably cool- 
headed, and as she also had the prospect 
of a rather awkward interview before her, 
she did not omit to prepare herself for it 
while kneeling beside Leonard Fraser in 
the cool, dark cathedral. She ought, of 
course, to have been saying her prayers ; 
but generous readers, who may possibly 
have sometimes allowed their own 
thoughts to wander when they have been 
upon their knees, will not judge a 
harassed fellow-creature too harshly for 
this neglect of her religious obligations. 
When she and her escort had once more 
emerged into the close and were strolling, 
side by side, across the turf, she was quite 
ready for the task which she felt to be 
incumbent upon her. 

‘¢ You asked me just now, Mr. Fraser,’’ 
she began, interrupting his criticisms 
upon the choir and the _ organist, 
‘‘ whether anything was the matter, and 
I said I would tell you about it after- 
ward. I should have had to tell you 
anyhow, because it refers to you. I am 
very sorry for it; but I am afraid there 
must be an end of our musical after- 
noons.”’ 

‘*Anend of them!’’ echoed Fraser, 
standing still in unaffected dismay. 
‘But why? Are you tired of playing 
with me? Or is it that you don’t care 
to work at the kind of music which we 
have been doing lately ?’’ 

‘¢ No, of course not. But I dare say 
you can understand that in a neighbor- 
hood like this—or, indeed, in any 
country neighborhood—one isn’t free to 























do everything that one would like to do. 
These good people, you see, are far too 
clever to believe the truth. If I swore to 
them upon my death-bed that your only 
object in coming to the White House 
every day had been to practice Schubert 
with an indifferent accompanist, they 
would only smile and shake their heads.’”’ 

If the whole truth must be told, this 
frank statement was scarcely as disagree- 
able to Leonard Fraser as it ought to have 
been. Although the sentiments which he 
entertained for Mrs. John Chaine were 
those of the purest and simplest friend- 
ship, his vanity was tickled by the sug- 
gestion that they might be of a warmer 
description, and that she was aware of it. 
Consequently, it was not without a cer- 
tain air of coxcombry that he said : 

‘“‘Don’t you think we can afford to 
disregard the empty chatter of empty- 
headed folks ?”’ 

‘‘You can, perhaps,’’ answered Ida, 
who was not looking at him; ‘I doubt 
whether I could. It isn’t that I care so 
very much about what may be said of me 
behind my back ; but I don’t choose to 
give any one an excuse for telling me to 
my face that I have outraged propriety, 
and—”’ 

‘‘ Who has dared to say such a thing 
as that to you?’’ interrupted Fraser, 
hotly. 

‘‘Oh ! the degree of audacity required 
for the purpose isn’t beyond the reach of 
those who have a legal right to issue 
commands to me.’’ 

‘¢ You mean your husband? Well, all 
I can say is that your husband has no 
legal right to insult you, and no moral 
right to assume that you have outraged 
propriety in any way. You pay him far 
too high a compliment when you submit 
to be bullied by him.”’ 

‘IT have not been bullied by him ; and 
I would rather not discuss him, if you 
please,’’ returned Ida, with a touch of 
displeasure in her voice. ‘‘He was 
quite entitled to tell me that I was acting 
unwisely by receiving you every day, and 
that people had begun to notice it. The 
fact, I suppose, is that people always 
notice, and always put the worst con- 
struction upon an intimacy between a 
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married woman and a bachelor. It is 
annoying, and, in a way, insulting ; but 
it isso, and there is no help for it.’’ 

‘*Only you said just now that you 
didn’t care what remarks might be made ° 
about you behind your back.”’ 

‘*T said I didn’t care very much—I do 
care a little. Besides, it isn’t worth 
while to put one’s self in the wrong. I 
shall miss you, and I shall miss the music 
dreadfully ; still I am sure you must see 
that I have no choice but to make the 
sacrifice.’’ 

Fraser made an impatient gesture. 

‘*No,’’ he answered, ‘‘I don’t see 
that at all; I only see that you are in- 
clined to make yourself the slave of your 
husband’s ill-tempered caprices, which is 
a very great mistake. You have done 
nothing wrong ; and if you seem to ad- 
mit that you have, he will reward you by 
trampling upon you for the rest of your 
life.’’ 

Ida thought it extremely probable that 
he would; but she was determined 
neither to complain of John, nor to al- 
low him to be condemned in her pres- 
ence. So she said, in a tone which was 
intended to preclude further argument : 

‘¢T have spoken plainly to you, Mr. 
Fraser, because I thought it was more 
friendly and more honest to do so than 
to shut my door in your face without a 
word of explanation; but I hoped you 
would understand that my mind was made 
up, and that I could not very well say 
more to you than I have said. Now we 
ought to go back to Mrs. Jenkinson’s ; 
it must be nearly time for me to take 
leave of her.’’ 

‘¢ Do. you really mean, then, that we 
are to be strangers henceforth ?’’ asked 
Fraser, in consternation. 

‘¢ There will be no occasion for us to 
be strangers; that would be ridiculous. 
But I am afraid we must give up practic- 
ing pieces arranged for the piano and the 
violin.”’ 

She looked so resolute, and so calm 
withal, that Fraser’s heart sank within 
him. 

‘* Tt is very hard lines !’’ he could not 
help exclaiming. ‘‘ You won’t suffer me 
to say what I think will be the effect of 
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this—this surrender upon you; but per- 
haps I may venture to tell you what the 
effect will be upon me. It will simply 
drive me out of house and home, that is 
all. I could have endured my life, and 
performed what I presume I ought to re- 
gard as my duties tolerably well if I had 
had the prospect of an occasional half- 
holiday to cheer me up ; but, since I am 
to be deprived of‘that, I must let Hatton 
Park, and take myself off somewhere out 
of sight. The old ladies were beginning 
to be so nice and civil to me too! They 
won’t keep up their civility, though, after 
they hear that I have fallen into disgrace ; 
and, even if they did, their civility would 
hardly be sufficient to console me. No; 
there’s no doubt about it—I must give 
in and beat a retreat !’’ 

‘¢Oh ! nonsense !’’ returned Ida, laugh- 
ing rather unsympathetically. ‘‘ There 
is no reason in the world why you should 
go away unless you want to go. _ But if 
you do want to leave Southshire, you are 
lucky in being at liberty to please your- 
self. I really think that I am a good 
deal more to be pitied than you.’’ 

‘¢ You will regret the poor old fiddle 
a little bit, then ?’’ 

‘* Naturally I shall, considering that 
our practicing has been the one and only 
pleasure of my existence. I shall never 
care to touch the piano again now.”’ 

‘¢ Yet you are determined to make a 
sacrifice for which you will get no thanks. 
After this you will be perpetually asked 
to make sacrifices, and you will never be 
thanked for making them. Of course, 
if you tell me that I am not to visit you 
any more, I must remain away ; but upon 
my word, when I think of the utter use- 
lessness of this, I have half a mind to 
disobey you. You are trying to propi- 
tiate a man who isn’t capable of being 
propitiated by submission.’’ 

‘¢ That may or may not be the case,’’ 
returned Ida, drawing herself up. ‘It 
does not follow that I am trying to pro- 
pitiate my husband because I think my- 
self bound to respect his wishes—and 
even his prejudices. However, as I said 


before, I do not wish to discuss him with 


you.”’ 
After that rebuke, Mr. Fraser could 
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only hold his tongue and stick his chin 
into the air. 

During the latter part of the above 
colloquy he and his companion had been 
standing still in a corner of the cloisters ; 
but they now resumed their walk, and 
were within a short distance of the Bish- 
op’s door when a heated gentleman, 
with red hair and a redder face, bounced 
suddenly out upon them and barred their 
passage. 

‘«T have been searching high and low 
for you, Ida,’’ John began, throwing an 
angry, sidelong scowl at the musician ; 
‘‘may I ask where you have been all 
this time ?’’ 

‘¢ We have been to afternoon service 
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at the cathedral—if that matters,’’ an- 
swered Ida, composedly. 
‘*It matters a great deal. At any 


rate, it matters that you should show 
yourself at a garden-party, where all the 
old cats in the place could see you, and 
then take to your heels without a word of 
excuse or apology. As for your having 
been at the afternoon service, all I know 
is that I met old Tyler quite twenty min- 
utes ago, and he told me he had been 
reading the lessons. I should have 
thought you might have given old Tyler 
a couple of hundred yards’ start and a 
beating.’’ 

‘‘ Very likely we might, if the race 
had been arranged,’’ Ida replied, ‘ but 
as it wasn’t, and as we could not guess 
that you were searching high and low 
for us, we didn’t hurry ourselves. If 
you doubt the fact of our having been at 
the cathedral at all, we can call the 
verger as a witness.’’ 

Her manner was decidedly provoking, 
and it is not impossible that she meant it 
to be so. After all, a woman who has 
resolved to do her duty in despite of her 
inclinations may be pardoned for indem- 
nifying herself by such sharp little verbal 
thrusts as she may have at command. 
But John, who did not know how ad- 
mirable his wife’s intentions were, and 
who hated nothing so much as being 
laughed at, grew redder and angrier. 

‘I don’t doubt your word,’’ he an- 
swered, roughly, ‘‘and I’m sure I don’t 
care whether you have been at the cathe- 


























dral or not; only I hope that when you 
next want to go there from a garden- 
party where everybody has seen you, you 
will be sensible enough to go alone.”’ 

‘¢ Whatever I may do in future will 
probably be done alone,’’ returned Ida, 
who was highly incensed against her hus- 
band for scolding her in the presence of 
another man. ‘‘I have just been explain- 
ing to Mr. Fraser that you object to my 
seeing or speaking to anybody.’”’ 

‘Oh! indeed! Well, it’s hardly 
worth while to explain to Mr. Fraser that 
that is not the case. He is probably 
very well aware of what it is that I object 
to, and perhaps he will be so kind as to 
take it from me that he will not be per- 
mitted to make an exhibition of you in 
this way a second time. I should advise 
him not to attempt anything of the kind, 
however good fun he may think it.’’ 

It may be laid down as a general rule 
that a man who has lost his temper should 
be allowed to say exactly what he pleases; 
because in that case he will certainly say 
more than he means, and will in all like- 
lihood have to apologize humbly on re- 
covering his self-possession. But Leon- 
ard Fraser, whose own temper was far 
from being under proper discipline, 
thought fit to rejoin : 

‘¢ This is intolerable, Mr. Chaine! 
You are bringing accusations against me 
which I can’t submit to, and ought not 
to submit to if I could. You insult Mrs. 
Chaine even more than you insult me by 
such language.”’ 

It is by no means unlikely that the in- 
furiated John would have knocked the 
man down then and there if his wife had 
not caught him resolutely by the arm. 

‘‘T think we had better go and take 
leave of Mrs. Jenkinson now,’’ said she ; 
*¢ you cannot possibly humiliate me more 
than you have done already, though you 
might perhaps manage to inflict some 
further humiliation upon yourself. Good- 
bye, Mr. Fraser. I am sorry that you 
have been treated to such an absurd 
scene; but I dare say you will be good 
enough to make allowances. After what 
has passed, I may withdraw what I said 
to you just now; and I shall be glad to 
see you, as usual, if you care to come and 
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practice with me. That is, of course, un- 
less my husband chooses to forbid it.’’ 

John submitted to be led away like a 
naughty little boy, and, indeed, pre- 
sented very much the appearance of one. 
His wrath evaporated under the chilling 
influence of his wife’s composure; so 
that presently he endeavored, in a some- 
what sullen and hang-dog fashion, to 
make his peace with her. 

‘*T suppose I spoke too forcibly,’’ he 
confessed ; ‘‘ but I was a good deal put 
out, and I don’t think you can wonder 
at it. It was all that cad’s fault! If he 
hadn’t stood and grinned at me, I could 
have given him the snub that he requires 
without paying him the compliment of 
getting into a rage with him.’’ 

‘¢ Could you ?’’ returned Ida, with su- 
preme disdain. ‘‘I should have thought 
that you were better qualified to pick 
quarrels with people than to snub them ; 
but you will have to adopt such measures 
as may seem wisest to you in future, for I 
shall not trouble myself again to study 
your caprices. I see now that I made a 
great mistake in asking Mr. Fraser to dis- 
continue his visits ; but, as you heard, I 
withdrew my request. It only remains 
for you to forbid him the house.’’ 

John hung hishead. Hestill thought 
that he had been in theright, and that he 
had had great provocation ; but somehow 
or other he seemed to have put himself 
in the wrong. ‘That being so, he could 
only keep silence and hope that Ida 
would forgive him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





CHoosE HIGHER GRouND.—lInstead 
of continuing year after year to live upon 
the same plane, we can all choose from 
time to time a little more elevated 
ground. Without any very severe self- 
denial, every one who cares at all for his 
own improvement can select a little finer 
music, a little more intelligent conversa- 
tion, a little higher grade of dramatic 
talent, a little more of what is pure and 
noble and elevating in all his pleasures 
than he has had before. Enjoyment will 


be heightened, not lessened, by such ex- 
ercise. 











QUEEN ZORI. 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 


CHAPTER I. 
QUEEN ZORI’S SUBJECTS, 


‘¢ DIETRO STENO, that isn’t right ! 

One, two, three, four! Max 
Baldini, look at me. Little Bertram, for 
shame! Oh! see how little Bertram puts 
out his feet !’’ Queen Zori pauses in the 
midst of her animated instructions to 
laugh gleefully at the uncertain and 
wholly misdirected pair of small-sized 
boots, while their owner bashfully shrinks 
as far as possible into them. ‘‘ Agnese 
and Marianna,’’ she calls sharply, ‘‘I 
will not have you laugh at little Bertram. 
When my papa, Signor Zori, laughs at a 
pupil, is it that all the others may laugh 
too? No, he laughs to improve the 
pupil. One, two, three, four—that is 
better.’’ 

Queen Zori’s school-room is long and 
narrow and rather dark even at that end 
where the dancing lesson is going on ; at 
the other end it is very dark, it being an 
upper passage in one of the Green Street 
tenements. But Queen Zori generally 
hits the hour when the sun comes creep- 
ing through the front window. As for 
the third time there sounds her ringing. 
‘fone, two, three, four,’’ through the 
window sure enough .the yellow light 
comes creeping, brightening up Queen 
Zori’s lengthy braids and the bits of red 
trimming on her short brown frock. 

Agnese and Marianna will tell you that 
Queen Zori isa lady; that Zori is but 
the short for a name so big only the 
Signor can pronounce it, and that he says 
with a wave of his hand and a puff of 
his pipe, ‘‘ Let it be Zori,’’ and Zori it 
is. Max Baldini will, triumphantly and 
without any pressing, divulge his great 
secret: Queen Zori is noble. The 
Signor told him all about it sitting on the 
stoop one Sunday afternoon. Little 
Bertram will declare, shaking his curly 
head emphatically, that her name isn’t 
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Regina at all, but Queen, Queen Zori, 
and his mamma says the Signor is a fine 
gentleman. 

Queen Zori is very good to her sub- 


jects. She is teaching them just lots and 
lots. Their mammas all say it does them 
no harm. She will not let Agnese and 


Marianna come to the school-room with 
untidy hair, she will have nothing to do 
with Pietro Steno when his face is dirty. 
She wishes them to learn to dance 
and to sing and to be ‘‘real nice.’’ She 
is willing to teach them all she knows. 

** Now, Baptiste, I am listening, sing 
your song.”’ 

Baptiste strays awkwardly into the 
strip of sunshine. 

‘¢ Don’t cough, Baptiste. You must not 
clear your throat, it is ugly. I will put 
my fingers in my ears. None of Signor 
Zori’s pupils clear their throats. My 
papa would die. Commence to sing 
straight off without ever thinking.”’ 

Thus urged Baptiste sings his song 
and sings it well, so well indeed that 
Queen Zori calls him a good boy, and he 
returns radiant and happy to his shadowy 
seat. Queen Zori says her pupils steal 
the sunlight bit by bit until it is all gone. 
Queen Zori’s pupils love praise and they 
love Queen Zori. One after the other 
they advance and sing their songs until 
little Bertram’s boots are burnished boots 
and his voice comes trilling forth. Queen 
Zori’s eyes are dark and mellow and glad 
as she listens. 

‘*Who will laugh now ?”’ she cries. 
‘“Oh! Marianna is weeping. I could 
most weep myself, but my papa does not 
do it. Little Bertram will be a great 
singer. He will make the world weep 
while it is glad and it will want to weep 
more and more. Now, Bertram, one, 
two, three, four. Ah! that is much 
better. But there is my papa and some 
one else. Who is the. little gentleman ?: 
He is bald and fat, and I don’t like him,’’ 




















says Queen Zori, suddenly losing her su- 
perior air and screwing up her mouth, 
‘‘ but I will have to go, for my papa is 
calling.’’ 

And the sunlight is gone too. 
Zori says it is with them, but little Ber- 
tram has seen it creep out the window and 
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they are left sitting in the dark. Then 
Phil Milo, who hasn’t had his second 
turn at dancing, breaks the silence with 
an ominous whisper, ‘‘I say, the Signor 
is tipsy.”’ 

‘“*Oh! but he is a great gentleman,”’ 
says Marianna. ‘‘ Queen Zori will show 
you your steps to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps they have come for some 
music and will go,’’ says Baptiste, hope- 
fully, ‘‘ the little bald gentleman walks as 
if he was in a hurry.”’ 

Agnese buries her head in Marianna’s 
lap to smother her laugh, for Queen 
Zori will have no loud laughing in the 
school-room. 

‘¢ We will wait till the mammas com- 
mence calling,’’ says Marianna. ‘* We 
may hear the Signor sing, he always sings 
when he is tipsy.’’ 

‘* He comes from a noble house, he 
told me all about it,’’ says Max. 
‘‘There is no man in Green Street so 
great as the Signor.’’ 

‘‘Hush! some one is singing! Oh! 
it is Queen Zori,’’ cries little Bertram, 
letting his hands fall on his knees and 
listening hard. 

‘“No one sings so well as Queen 
Zori,’’ murmurs Pietro. 

‘¢ Hush !’’ orders Max, ‘‘ that is the 


little bald gentleman now. Whew! 
how he squeals! I wonder Queen Zori 
does not laugh. Oh! I hope the 


mammas will not call.’’ 

There is evidently something unusual 
going on in the Signor’s room. Again 
and again they hear Queen Zori sing, 
and the little gentleman squeals so loud 
that Agnese nearly chokes trying to 
smother her mirth. ‘The Signor plays 
spasmodically on his violin and shouts 
Queen Zori’s name a dozen times. The 
Signor must be very tipsy. 

There comes a sudden flash of light 
with the opening of the door, and the 
little gentleman is bidding good-bye. 
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Then the flash departs, for the door closes, 
but Queen Zori is on the outside. 

Her pupils sit mute and patient. She 
can still see Phil take his steps, or if 
the Signor will be so kind as to let the 
door stay open a bit they may all have a 
little turn. 

Queen Zori comes toward them, not 
with her customary light swift step that 
yet somehow isn’t swift, like she wishes 
them all to learn and they cannot. 
Queen Zori comes toward them in a run 
and seats herself on the floor under the 
window. Her face is white and fright- 
ened, there are tears in her black eyes: 
Oh! what is the matter with Queen Zori, 
is the Signor very, very tipsy ? 

‘¢ What do you think of this?’’ cries 
Queen Zori, pushing back her’ love-locks 
defiantly. ‘‘I am to go away, it is all 
fixed. I am to stand up and have them 
drill me how to sing for three years. 
They are going to teach me hard and 
well and then they are to have their pay 
out of me for the next two years after 
that. The little bald man says I will 
learn, I am pretty, I will do. And my 
papa has done it.’’ She clasps her hands 
before her and looks far away down the 
dim passage, she cannot look at them, 
poor Queen Zori. She has always known 
she could sing. It has been her pleasure 
and her delight. And some day, of 
course, she would learn to sing better. 
There is Signor Mazzarino, in all the 
papers, giving vocal lessons at twenty 
dollars a quarter, perhaps she would go to 
him. Her papa had said that she must 
learn to sing better and he would see 
about it. There is Signor Lavizari, who 
only teaches a very few. He is greater 
than Signor Mazzarino, perhaps she would 
go tohim if her papa could find it pos- 
sible. She has read about the noble 
Italian ladies in her story books and she 
isa noble Italian lady too. Her papa said 
it was hard for a fine gentleman to be a 
dancing master and to play violin music 
in Delano’s orchestra, but such things 
must be till better times. And let the 
name be Zori, said the Signor contempt- 
uously, ‘‘ wat deeference it make—let it 
be Zori.”’ 

The noble Italian ladies are kind and 
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good and charitable in Queen Zori’s 
story books. She has been doing what 
she can for the other children in the 
house. They are Italians too, and they 
can sing, little Bertram has a wonderful 
voice. It will be right for little Bertram 
to sing for praise and money, but not 
Queen Zori. 

‘¢ And my papa has done it,’’ she says 
again, and throws herself forward on her 
face, weeping passionately. 

None of her subjects say a word. 
Several of them wipe their eyes furtively, 
and little Bertram creeps down beside 
her on the floor. 

“‘T’ll not sing them one of my own 
songs, I’ll keep them all for you,’’ sobs 
Queen Zori. ‘‘ That little man is going 
to take me away to Europe and holler at 
me all the time I sing, and my papa 
says I must go.’’ 

‘¢ My mamma will let you hide in her 
cupboard,’’ says Max, in a choking voice. 

‘¢ Tell them you aint goin’ to do it,’’ 
cries Marianna, hotly. 

‘¢ The Signor is tipsy,’’ exclaims Phil, 
boldly. ' 

But Queen Zori cries out, defiantly, 
‘My papa is a great man,’’ and sobs 
harder than ever. 

‘*You don’t understand,’’ she says, 
starting up and confronting them. ‘‘ My 
papa is poor. He thinks he is doing all 
for the best. He is a man, and he 
doesn’t know. Henever read my story 
books. He wants me to learn to sing 
better and he has not got the money to 
pay. Five years is a long time,’’ she goes 
on, mournfully, ‘‘ but it will be longer to 
me than to you. Max will be fifteen 
when it is over and Marianna fourteen, 
and little Bertram will only be eleven, 
but I will be eighteen, and that isa long, 
long time. My papa saysI must bid you 
good-bye to-night, and I want to tell you 
not to forget what I have taught you and 
to remember your songs, and when I come 
back I will teach you again, and every 
time I come to see my papa I will teach 
you then, and I will be sorry and angry 
if you do not do what I tell you.”’ 

Max Baldini’s tongue loosens and he 
vows he will. Marianna hopes rashly that 
her mamma will whip her every time she 
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doesn’t. Agnese says tearfully she will 
comb her own hair and the baby’s too. 
Pietro Steno declares solemnly that he 
will never have a dirty face again. The 
two or three others mutter in chorus 
they’ll do just whatever she tells them, 
and little Bertram winds up by promising 
to sing his songs every night before saying 
his prayers. Then Max, encouraged by 
the darkness, bravely announces that they 
all thought the little gentleman squealed. 

They cannot well see Queen Zori’s 
face, they do not know howshe will take 
it, when, like a bell, comes ringing out 
her laugh. Down the long passage it 
rings and back again, just enough of it 
through the Signor’s keyhole to make the 
Signor himself start from his occupation 
and exclaim, ‘‘ Dese leetle wimmens, dese 
leetle wimmens, I know how ’twould be!’’ 
But there were tears in Queen Zori’s 
laugh and it dies as quickly as it came. 

‘¢T know,’’ she says, ‘‘ but it is cor- 
rect. The little bald-headed gentleman 
will holler at me and pound his stick and 
squeal, but he will teach me to sing cor- 
rect. Now good-bye all of you, your 
mammas will call themselves hoarse. I 
want to lie here awhile and think.”’ 

The sunlight had shone on Queen 
Zori in her superiority and triumph, but 
she sinks down a little black heap in the 
darkness as her subjects steal noiselessly 
away—only the faint glimmer from the 
Signor’s keyhole falls on her black 
braids, and seem to say to each of the 
little pupils as they pass, ‘‘ she is pretty, 
she will do.’’ 

Marianna pauses one minute. ‘‘ The 
Signor is cooking a grand supper. Won’t 
you go in, Queen Zori ?”’ 

The black braids are shaken energet- 
ically. 

Then little Bertram puts his hand 
timidily upon the black braids and whis- 
pers with a certain glad quiver in his 
mother’s own homesick voice, ‘‘But you 
will see Eetaly, Queen Zori.’’ 





CHAPTER II. 


QUEEN ZORI’S VISIT. 


THE tenement house on Green Street 
isa changed place after the departure of 

















Queen’ Zori. Marianna and Agnese sit 
together up in the lonely school-room and 
wonder just what they would be doing if 
Queen Zori hadn’t gone away. Little 
Bertram sings his songs spasmodically all 
during the day because his mamma will 
not allow him to sing them before prayer 
time with the baby sleeping peacefully 
in its cradle. Phil and Max and the 
other boys remember to take off their 
caps when they enter the big door, be- 
cause there is no telling when Queen 
Zori may come back to visit her papa, 
and Agnese and Marianna would be sure 
to tell of them if they didn’t do it. 

All this goes on for several months, 
then Queen Zori’s wise teachings grow a 
little dim in the mischievous heads, only 
little Bertram keeps up his incessant sing- 
ing, though he loses some of the lines 
and gets a trifle mixed in the rhyming. 
There are new babies crowding in and 
claiming attention, there are other broth- 
ers and sisters beginning bravely to crawl 
into dangerous places. 

Queen Zori’s teachings have grown 
dim, but not Queen Zori herself. Max 
is eagerly willing to tell you all about her, 
and will assure you that each word the 
Signor says is true, for the Signor sits on 
the stoop in warm weather and pours forth 
glowing accounts of the beauty and grace 
and genius of his young daughter who is 
studying in Europe under the supervision 
of Monsieur Ballou. 

‘‘ Spickin’ of a fine voice,’’ says the 
Signor, crossing his legs and lighting his 
pipe, ‘‘my daughter, known here as 
Queen Zori, haf the finest voice I efer 
heard on a wimmin, and she is but four- 
teen year old. Soft Italian eyes,’’ says 
the Signor, dreamily, ‘‘are the mos’ 
lofely and the most beautiful. 


You haf 
never, I reckon, seen the eyes of my 
leetle gal known here as Queen Zori? 
For gracefulness of action,’’ cries the 
Signor, bringing down his fist on his 
knee, ‘‘ for the mos’ perfect swing of the 
feegure wen in motion, for stateliness of 
repose without steefness wan must see 
Queen Zori.’’ 

To the mammas in the house the Sig- 
nor is a greater gentleman than ever, 
for he will condescend to stop on the 
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stairs any day to relate his tidings from 
Europe. 

‘Good news!’’ the Signor will cry 
out, ‘‘ Queen Zori is learning fast, Queen 
Zori is progressing raapeed. Her master 
haf nefer hear such a voice on a wim- 
min.”’ 

‘‘ Fine news!’’ the Signor will ex- 
claim. ‘* Queen Zori is treeling like a 
bird. They are takin’ Queen Zori for a 
little bird over there in Europe. Her 
master do say she haf streangth and 
clearness and great sweetness of tone— 
he say Queen Zori voice exquisite.’’ 

‘“Queen Zori will be a wonderful 
lady,’’ says Baptiste. ‘‘ She will make 
heaps and heaps of money. She will 
dress like the lady on my papa’s cigar 
box.”’ 

‘¢ She will be the finest lady in Green 
Street,’’ says Agnese, proudly. 

Max throws back his head and laughs. 
‘¢ She will never come to live on Green 
Street any more, and you ought to know 
it. She’ll live in the big hotel round the 
corner, and that will be the end of Queen 
Zori.”’ 

‘¢ She will be here to visit the Signor,’’ 
says Agnese. 

‘¢ Hi children!’’ cries the Signor’s 
voice, ‘‘ great fine news from Europe. 
Queen Zori haf got a new master, the old 
wan not know enough. How is that for 
Queen Zori? She weel haf diamonds 
for all her leetle fingers by and by.”’ 

‘‘And you think she is coming back to 
teach us how to sing, little Bertram ?’’ 
cries Marianna. ‘‘ You are very dull and 
stupid, little Bertram.’’ 

‘I will sing my songs every day until 
she comes,’’ says little Bertram, dog- 
gedly. 

‘« She will come in a carriage like the 
lady from Delano’s and send in for the 
Signor to go out,’’ says Max. 

‘‘And if he is tipsy he will run without 
his hat and not know how to bow when 
he gets there,’’ says Marianna. 

‘¢ The Signor is a great gentleman for 
all that,’’ says Agnese, ‘‘and Queen 
Zori will buy him beefsteak and punch 
every day. It will costa heap of money,’’ 
she adds, thoughtfully. 

‘*But money will be nothing to her,’’ 
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says Baptiste. ‘‘ Queen Zori will have 
diamonds on all her fingers.’’ 

And thus it is that the Signor keeps 
conversation flowing among Queen Zori’s 
former subjects. 

‘¢ They’re a lazy, good-for-nothin’ set 
over yonder.’’ So say the neighbors in 
the opposite tenement house. They 
themselves are fair-haired and blue-eyed, 
strong and burly workmen and women 
who sit and sew all day. ‘‘A keerless, 
laughin’, singin’ set, the brats a-doin’ 
nothin’ but helpin’ the din.’’ 

‘*An’ yet some of ’em strikes luck,’’ 
says Ben Smith, meditatively. ‘‘ That 
dancin’ feller’s datter’s a-learnin’ singin’ 
over the water. They say as she’ll bring 
the old man a forten.”’ ; 

‘And he’ll drink it,’’ 
Lowry, with a hoarse laugh. 

Then these hard-worked mortals seek 
their beds, though the dusk is lingering 
in the streets, and over across the way 
Max Baldini’s father is playing his flute 
while the mother leans back in her chair 
and listens, and Max and the babies 
tumble quietly but gleefully about the 
floor. 

And Pietro in the next room is lustily 
bawling, ‘‘ Oh! all the gals in our town,’’ 
with the family joining the chorus. 

But the Signor is as quiet as his oppo- 
site neighbors as he sits at the window 
and watches the clouds of smoke go 
floating out. The Signor is thinking of 
Queen Zori. 

‘* Two year gone,’’ he says to himself. 
‘*Qne year more—ah! and then the 
pleasure—and two year more, and then, 
ah—’’ 

Max Baldini comes tumbling into Pie- 
tro’s doorway one autumn afternoon, his 
cap upon his head, his round face stupid 
with bewilderment. 

‘‘ They say Queen Zori’s come,’’ he 
shouts. 

‘“Who? Where?’’ cries Pietro. 

‘«She’s up with the Signor. She came 
at dinner time. Agnese heard her in 
there laughin’ and talkin’.’’ Then Max, 
suddenly remembering something that he 
has forgotten for years, grabs off his cap 
and Marianna’s giggle rings before her 
as she comes running to them. 


says John 
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‘© Yes, it’s true. Little Bertram has 
gone to the school-room. We must all 
go. But three years is an awful time. 
Good gracious, Agnese, am I as biga 
fright as you?’’ 

In ten minutes they are sitting de- 
murely in the old places, quietly waiting, 
a little bashful and a great deal ashamed. 
What will Queen Zori think of them! 
They have forgotten all she taught them, 
every one but little Bertram. 

‘¢ She'll teach you over again,’’ says 
little Bertram, sorry for the rest. ‘““ Queen 
Zori will know that three years is an 
awful time.’’ 

And surely Queen Zori must, for what 
has it done to her! The door opens and 
there she stands, just one moment until 
she sees them. Then she says, ‘Oh! 
isn’t this delicious !’’ and comes to them 
with a bounding step. 

But is it Queen Zori? She is tall and 
slender. She has beautiful shining hair 
piled on her head. Her eyes are soft and 
velvety, and look at them as Queen Zori’s 
eyes never used to look. There is amuse- 
ment in the eyes and something deeper, 
too, something that in their mammas’ 
eyes they would know was love. 

‘‘And who is this?’ cries Queen 
Zori, ‘‘and this? and this? You are so 
big that I don’t know you. Oh! I do 
not believe it; this isn’t little Bertram! 
He would have to sing me a song to prove 
it, and I’m sure he’s forgotten them all. 
And this is Max? And this is Baptiste 
Costello? And who is this? Oh! it’s 
never Jimmy Milo, babies cannot grow 
so quick as that.’’ 

Is this Queen Zori with never a word 
of blame? Can this be Queen Zori smil- 
ing into Pietro Steno’s dirty face, and he 
ten years old! 

‘«¢ Aren’t any of you glad to see me ?”’ 
says Queen Zori, with just a touch of 
something familiar in her voice. ‘* Must 
I go and put on my brown frock and red 
ribbons before you will give me a wel- 
come ?”’ 

Marianna and Agnese giggle bashfully. 
She is a grander lady even than they 
thought with the little blue earrings in her 
ears and the gold pin at her throat. They 
get hold of little Bertram and push him 




















out, while Max bursts forth that there’s 
one hasn’t forgotten how to sing. 


? 


‘‘We like you this way,’’ says little 
Bertram, timidly touching the soft rich 
gown, and before he knows it Queen 
Zori is on her knees and has him fast in 
her arms. 

‘«T’ve kept my promise,’’ she cries to 
the others, looking over little Bertram’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ I neversang them one of my 
own songs. I’ve kept them all for you, 
all locked up in my heart. And I’ll tell 
you something else, though you look so 
scared at my fine frock, I feel as if right 
here under the window was home. And 
now let me see you all again. Agnese 
and Marianna, why, of course ; and Max 
and Pietro and Baptiste, certainly ; and 
Phil’s little brother Jimmy, but where is 
Phil? I take it hard Phil not being here 
to welcome me home.’’ 

Then the cloud falls~across the sunlight 
of Queen Zori’s home-coming. 

“¢ Phil’s died,’’ says the little brother, 
gazing solemnly down at his shoes. 


, 





CHAPTER III, 
QUEEN ZORI’S TUESDAY. 


Max BatpIn1 leans far out the window, 
his two heels kicking the air to keep the 
balance. He is looking to see if there are 
any snow-birds about, for little Bertram 
has just told him when the snow-birds 
come Queen Zori is going to sing to the 
people. Max’s mamma creeps up noise- 
lessly and grabs the two heels, and pull- 
ing in her boy, cuffs his ears soundly for 
performing such a dangerous feat. But 
Max has seen the snow-birds and he 
doesn’t care. 

‘¢ Queen Zori is going to sing to the 
people,’’ he cries. ‘*I saw the snow- 
birds pecking at bits in the street.’’ 

** Go long !’’ says his mamma, ‘‘ them 
was nothin’ but the everlastin’ sparrows, 
but the Signor tells me the theatre will 
not hold the people who are coming to 
hear Queen Zori sing. It will be a proud 
day for the Signor.’’ 

‘Next Tuesday,’’ 


proclaims that 


gentleman, to Queen Zori’s eager sub- 
jects. 


** Yees, yees, yees. Next Tues- 
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day will see Queen Zori in all her fine 
feathers. Next Tuesday will see the 
world makin’ its lowest, mos’ politest 
bow to Queen Zori.’’ 

‘«¢ And after that,’’ says Pietro, rubbing 
his eyes and going off in a corner with 
Agnese and Marianna, ‘*‘ after that Queen 
Zori will be in for leaving Green Street.’’ 

‘* Not for two years,’’ says Marianna, 
brightly. <‘‘ It will take Queen Zori two 
years to pay the little bald gentleman 
back, and she’s coming here every week 
all the while.’’ 

Agnese draws a breath of satisfaction. 
Two years is as good as a lifetime to 
Agnese. 

‘¢ And by then no doubt little Bertram 
and all of us will be great singers.’’ 

Little Bertram hears this remark from 
his seat on the top step and smiles com- 
placently. He is very sure indeed that 
Queen Zori will make a great singer out 
of him. He sees just how it will be: 
The people open-eyed with wonder like 
Marianna and Agnese were the other 
day. The old Signor, perhaps, seated on 
the grand stage where the people dare 
not come, playing ever so softly, a mellow 
light over the whole place, and he sing- 
ing Queen Zori’s song. Little Bertram 
would never think of singing anything 
but Queen Zori’s song. She has been 
there three times and has taught it to 
them over and over. At first she had a 
chorus and let them all join in, but Mari- 
anna tried to drown the others, and she 
had to take the chorus out and teach 
each one separate. It is such a pretty 
song witha little quaver in it that Bertram 
only can do. 

‘‘It must be Etally,’’ says little Ber- 
tram, musingly, ‘‘ for where else did 
Queen Zori see the sky. 


’ 


” 


‘A sky so blue, a sky so blue.’ 


And up above little Bertram’s curly 
head, through the long, narrow passage- 
window shines the blue American sky. 

Queen Zori’s pupils are more than tidy 
at their weekly lesson now. Agnese and 
Marianna wear their Sunday frocks and 
sashes. Pietro Steno’s mamma herself 
sees to Pietro’s shining face and flaming 
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necktie. Max walks the floor lightly in 
his morocco slippers. Little Bertram’s 
curls are allowed to grow, though the 
baby’s are cut to save trouble. Jimmy 
Milo carries his papa’s red handkerchief 
to spread on the seat to protect his short 
white skirt. Baptiste Costello’s mamma 
steals purfume for him from his papa’s 
beautiful box. 

‘*Queen Zori isa grand lady,’’ say 
the mammas, ‘‘ and her class must be as 
fine as possible.’”’ 

‘Oh! think of it, next Tuesday,’’ 
cries» Agnese, pulling Marianna’s plait 
and giggling with delight. Marianna 
giggles too, and cries out ‘‘ Queen Zori’s 
Tuesday !’’ with all her might. 

‘‘Hip, hip, hurrah!’’ shouts Pietro, 
and ‘‘ Hip, hip, hurrah!’’ shouts Max, 
and down on the steps there sounds a 
silvery ‘‘ Hip, hip, hurrah, for Queen 
Zori !”’ 

‘* Ah—’’ says the Signor, as the clouds 
of smoke roll around and about him and 
the smell of his punch comes appetizingly 
up from the little black bowl. 

‘¢ No work no play,’’ says the Signor. 
‘¢Queen Zori must work while she is 
young. My Got! how they’ll stare. 
The mos’ beautiful and the mos’ grace- 
ful, with a head held up like a queen— 
and then the voice! Ha, ha, ha,’’ laughs 
the Signor, stamping both feet hard on 
the floor and clapping his hands. ‘‘ Hur- 
rah for Queen Zori !’’ 

‘‘The Signor is a great gentleman,’’ 
says Agnese, ‘‘ but I think he is a little 
crazy.”’ 

‘¢Oh! no,’’ rebukes Marianna, ‘‘ he 
is only tipsy.’’ 

‘The Signor is a great gentleman,’’ 
says Max, “‘ but I would rather be my- 
self than him. Look, Pietro, did you 
ever see the like of this ?’’ and Max Bal- 
dini’s two feet were clinging fast to the 
banister while firm and straight hangs 
Max below. 

‘«¢T dare you to get back,’’ says Pietro, 
holding his breath in eager anticipation. 

‘‘ Your mamma’s coming !’’ It is Jim- 
my’s voice in a terse whisper, and Max 
Baldini’s lithe body quickly rebounds. 

‘¢’Tain’t so,’’ says Jimmy Milo, and 
wisely skips for home. 


”? 
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**T would rather be the Signor than 
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you,’’ says Pietro, ‘‘ for he hasn’t ‘got 
any mamma to make him skip like that.’’ 

‘¢ Nor wash his face nor tie his choker,”’ 
retorts Max, flying down the rail. 

Next Tuesday means a great deal to 
the inhabitants of Green Street. 

The Signor flourishes his cane as he 
nimbly walks the pavement, knowing 
that all eyes are upon him. 

‘¢ Some has luck and some hasn’t,’’ 
says Tim Noodle’s wife, holding her 
needle to the window to thread. ‘‘ That 
Eyetalian’s datter is comin’ out on the 
stage a Tuesday. You’d guess it by the 
way he’s a struttin’ along. They say 
she’s pretty, but I never seen it.”’ 

‘¢ Anybody’d hev a voice, I reckon,”’ 
laughs Mrs. Weever, ‘‘ ef they was to go 
to foreign school fer three year. I reckon 
now as Maggie’d hev a voice ef she 
was to go to foreign school fer three 
year.’’ 

‘¢ Then send her,’’ says Mr. Weever, 
coarsely. ‘*No expense, no nothin’. 
Send ’em all and be done ’ith it.’’ 

Next Tuesday means a great deal out- 
side of Green Street. Every one is go- 
ing to hear Queen Zori sing. 

‘‘The sweetest little thing in the 
world,’’ says Mrs. Swannee, of Fifth Ave- 
nue, ‘* just sixteen and the loveliest 
Italian eyes. Have you ever seen her 
picture at Hammond’s ?”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ says Miss Wilson, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ but it struck me she was rather 
tall.’’ 

‘‘ Well, she is. It’s just my way say- 
ing the sweetest little thing. Mr. Swan- 
nee is always at me, but I say it is quite as 
correct as some grammarians have of put- 
ting all great and mighty beings in the 
masculine gender and small and delicate 
ones in the feminine.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ says Miss Wilson again. 

‘*And did you notice her dimples? 
Such loves! I am sure she will sing di- 
vinely. If I had a voice all of Mr. 
Swannee’s persuasions couldn’t keep me 
off the stage. And doesn’t the name 
Queen Zori suit her toa T? I do wish 
the evening was here.’’ 

‘¢ But it will be over so soon,’’ sighs 
Miss Wilson, whose friends all know 














could sit in the theatre for a century and 
never grow tired. 

Tuesday evening arrives at its proper 
time, neither hurried on nor retarded 
by mortal desires. 

Mrs. Baldini and the others are enjoy- 
ing it, though only in imagination. But 
the Signor has told them how it will be, 
and the Signor is good at description. 

‘¢Won’t they have something to talk 
of for many a day?’’ says Jimmy’s 
mamma, ‘‘ settin’ there seein’ her for the 
first time.’’ 

‘¢ An’ hearin’ her,’’ says Mrs. Steno. 

‘‘ Of course. She'll be dressed like 
she is in her picture. Did you go to 
Hammond’s to see it ?’’ 

‘‘The day it was put there,’ 
Max’s mamma, triumphantly. 

‘¢ Call the others over an’ let’s set up 
till the Signor comes,’’ proposes Mrs. 
Steno. ‘* The Signor will be mos’ dead 
to tell a body how’t all was.”’ 

Mrs. Milo and the rest answer cheer- 
fully to the summons, and they sit there 
waiting patiently until the old town clock 
strikes twelve. Not long after that they 
hear the big door open and some one 
coming up the stairs. They fling open 
the door of the room and stand there 
beaming. 

‘¢ Signor Zori, how ’twas ?”’ 

‘¢ Signor Zori, we set up to hear you 
tell.’’ 

‘* Let the Signor enter if he will be so 
kind.’’ 

But the Signor stands in the passage 
looking at them. His face is the color 
of dead ashes. His little eyes are fierce 
and gleaming. The hand upon his cane 
is trembling. 

Little Bertram’s mamma turns away 
and sobs, ‘‘ Oh! what is wrong with the 
Signor ?’’ and Mrs. Milo shrieks wildly, 
‘¢ Tell us the matter !’’ 

‘¢This is the matter,’’ cries the Sig- 
nor, raising his cane and shaking it furi- 
ously. ‘‘I tells you all just how. This 
is the matter: Queen Zori, the beauti- 
ful, the graceful, the mos’ perfect, three 
year in Europe, all over the ceety in her 
peecture, Queen Zori hef failed. Leesen 
while I tells you. Queen Zori comes 
out on the stage. I tremble. with delight. 


] 
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All the people there and she see them. 


She ill and she tell no wan. She take 
the first note all wrong, then she look at 
me and put her hands to her face. That 
is Queen Zori and the curtain drop, 
drop, drop fast.’’ 

Then the mammas weep, clinging to 
each other. 

‘¢ She will nefer retrieve herself, that 
is the worse,’’ roars the Signor. ‘‘ Queen 
Zori is eel like her mamma waas.’’ 

‘*Oh! Queen Zori is ill,’’ cries little 
Bertram’s mamma. ‘‘ Queen Zori will 
die.’’ , 

‘¢Qteen Zori is ill, like her mamma,’’ 
wails Mrs. Costello. ‘‘ Queen Zori will 
die.”’ 

‘¢You wimmins, you wimmins,”’ cries 
the Signor. ‘My Got! is there noth- 
ing but death aftereelness? Queen Zori 
is eel like her mamma was when she lose 
her voice.’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
QUEEN ZORI’S SONGS. 


‘* My papa is very angry with me; he 
will never forgive me, and ’tis nq won- 
der,’’ says Queen Zori, raising her head 
from Marianna’s lap and gazing round 
at them with tear-filled eyes. She is very 
pale and thin, this Queen Zori, who has 
come home to Green Street and the Sig- 
nor, and her beautiful voice is gone. 

‘¢ The Signor has no right to be angry,”’ 
says Max, stoutly, and little Bertram 
echoes, ‘‘ The Signor has no right to be 
angry.” 

‘¢ Qh! but he has,’’ cries Queen Zori. 
‘¢You do not understand. My papa 
comes from a noble house, and he is 
proud. My papa has no money to pay, 
but he wants me to learn to sing. He 
sends me to Europe for three whole years, 
and then I come back and am to pay the 
little monsieur. This is how ’tis: I come 
out on the stage and I see all the people, 
though the little monsieur told me not to 
look. I see the opera-glasses pointed at 
me. I see ladies’ mouths say, ‘ How 
very lovely!’ I take one note all wrong, 
then I see my papa’s face, and I can’t go 
on, and the curtain is brought down with 
acrash. The doctor says it was because 
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I was ill, but it wasn’t. 
blood in me, and I could not help it. I 
lay awake all night before, thinking how 


It was the noble 


*twould be, but it wasworse. The ladies 
leaned over the boxes as though I were 
there to be stared at, and the opera- 
glasses were on me quick as a flash. It 
was that made me ill, and my papa’s face. 
He will never, never forgive me, and no 
wonder, for all the debt is to be paid, and 
where is the money ?”’ 

‘*Qh! where is the money,’’ 
Jimmy Milo, plaintively. 

‘But Monsieur Ballou is rich,’’ says 
Agnese. ‘‘He has more money now 
than he can spend.”’ 

*‘And he is little and dried up and 
ugly,’’ says Marianna, contemptuously. 

‘*But ‘tis my papa,’’ moans Queen 
Zori, letting her head fall back in Ma- 
rianna’s lap. ‘‘ My papa is proud. The 
debt will kill my papa.’’ 

**Tf I was Queen Zori,’’ says Max 
Baldini, furiously batting his black 
fringed lids, ‘‘if I was Queen Zori I 
would sell my songs.”’ 

Queen Zori’s dark head lifts itself from 
Marianna’s lap, Queen Zori’s lithe figure 
springs up and then—oh! such a thing 
was never heard of—Queen Zori’s hands 
are on Max Baldini’s shoulders, Queen 
Zori is kissing Max Baldini’s blushing 
cheeks. 

‘Qh! I know,’’ she says, breathlessly, 
‘we will say no word to anybody, no 
single word to my papa. I will teach my 
songs to you and I will sell them to the 
bookseller down at Hammond’s. And 
then you will go out all through the city 
and sing my songs. Queen Zori’s pupils 
will make Queen Zori’s songs, and I will 
pay the debt and my papa will be happy.’’ 

Down at Hammond’s they accept 
Queen Zori’s little song. It is pretty and 
light-hearted and glad. Such things are 
apt to have a tolerably fair sale. 

But they have scarcely had it a week 
when here and there through the streets 
some one is singing it. Marianna and 
Agnese, walking locked-arm, trill it forth, 
Max and Baptiste sing it east and west 
and north and south, Pietro sends it ring- 
ing through the markets, great shining 
glass windows are thrown open as little 


wails 
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Bertram walks slowly past. Queen Zori’s 
song is the popular air. There is a rush 
for it at Hammond’s. Max Baldini meets 
other fellows whistling it merrily, Pietro’s 
voice is but one in a chorus, Marianna 
and Agnese cannot sing for laughing and 
little Bertram’s heart goes pit-a-pat as he 
hears it throbbing behind the beautiful 
glass. 

Queen Zori’s voice is gone, but the 
world, not knowing it, is singing her 
songs, and the Signor, not knowing 
either, sits moodily at his window and has 
very little to say to Queen Zori. 

The mammas do not guess what is going 
on. With springtime the children and 
the birds must be hopping about the 
streets. It is more quiet in the day with- 
out the children, and they like to hear 
them singing at night. Mrs. Milo, who 
has moved up next to the Signor, lets her 
door stay open all the time, and Mrs. 
Steno comes up sometimes with a candle 
and the baby to add to the light and 
noise. 

One Sunday afternoon when the papas 
are home Queen Zori’s songs shake the 
house from top to bottom, even the Sig- 
nor is humming them over his pipe, and 
across the street a little seamstress smooths 
her prickled hands, and sings ‘them, 
softly smiling as she sings. 

And though the summer is warm, 
Queen Zori’s cheeks round out again and 
the roses steal back on them and the 
brightness reappears in her black eyes. 
And Queen Zori is very busy composing 
her songs, teaching her pupils, counting 
her money, pondering over her bill, for 
she got the bill from Monsieur Ballou a 
long ‘time ago, and he laughed when he 
gave it, and tossed back his head and 
said, ‘‘ Yis, yis, yis, take it and gif it to 
the Signor.”’ 

And then, all of a sudden, it seems, 
Queen Zori has the money. Max Bal- 
dini carries it in triumph to the little bald 
gentleman and comes rushing back. 
Queen Zori will. not tell the Signor till 
the night and they will have a jolly after- 
noon. 

And the afternoon is jollier even than 
Max anticipated. First they dance the 
wildest most rollicking dance the old hall 











has ever known, full of errors and extra- 
ordinary capers. Such a dance that four 
years ago would have caused Queen Zori 
tocall order in her most authoritative voice 
and to give it to them as Queen Zori 
well knew how. After the dance they 
sing, Max leading off and Pietro shout- 
ing at the top of his lungs. And then 
they dance again, and then in very pity 
for herself Queen Zori puts her fingers 
in her ears and pleads for little Bertram’s 
favorite song. But little Bertram is so 
wild with joy and flushed with dancing 
that he cannot sing it. 

‘‘ This way, this way, little Bertram,’’ 
cries Queen Zori, and then—Queen Zori 
is singing in her old way, Queen Zori’s 
beautiful voice has come back. Another 
and another of her songs she takes up and 
sings and the doors are opened softly 
and the mammas hold their breaths and 
listen. 

‘‘My papa has done it all,’’ says 
Queen Zori, in a hushed whisper. ‘‘ My 
papa had me taught to sing and to com- 
pose songs and the debt is paid.”’ 

‘‘The debt is paid !’’ shouts Max, 
jumping high in the air. 

‘¢ The debt is paid,”’ says little Jimmy, 
hastening homeward, ‘‘ the debt is paid 
and now I can tell.’’ 

But Queen Zori does not tell the Sig- 
nor when he first comes in. She fusses 
about his supper and sets the little table 
and fiddles around a great deal. She 
does not know howto begin. She would 
like to tell it all in one big word. 

The Signor gives a grunt when she 
calls his name, but he does not look at her 
until she is well into her story. And 
Queen Zori tells her story well, flashing 
itout on him as she stands before him, 
her lithe figure swaying as she tells it, her 
black eyes dancing and growing misty by 
turns. 

Just one question does the Signor put 
to her with startling vehemence, ‘‘ What 
haf you done with the money ?”’ 

Triumphantly Queen Zori’s story goes 
on: ‘I have paid the debt to Monsieur 
Ballou, every cent of it, and now, my 
papa, listen to this.”’ 

It is only the simplest of Queen Zori’s 
songs, ‘A sky so blue, a sky so blue,”’ 
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but it is Queen Zori’s own glorious voice 
that is singing. 

‘*And the debt is paid ?’’ cries the 
Signor, hoarsely. He lets his pipe fall 
with a clatter to the floor as he rises 
quickly from his chair. He takes Queen 
Zori in his arms and clasps her to him in 
a way that she has never known. 

‘Queen Zori,’’ he says, 
«* Queen Zori.”’ 


fondly, 


CHAPTER V. 
QUEEN ZORI’S NOBILITY. 


‘‘Wuo is the little bald gentleman 
that is gone up the steps?’’ bawls Jimmy 
Milo. 

*¢ Where did he go?”’ shouts Pietro. 

‘¢ To Signor Zori’s room.’’ 

There comes a blank expression to 
Pietro’s face, then he rushes to look for 
Max. 

** Yes, it is Monsieur Ballou,’’ says 
Max. ‘‘I wonder what he is after now !’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps he wants more money, but 
he won’t get it,’’ says Marianna, crawl- 
ing rapidly over the floor in the wake of 
the delighted baby. ‘‘ Queen Zori is 
going to give us the next.”’ 

**T will not take money from Queen 
Zori,’’ says Max. 

‘* But you will let her pay you for sing: 


ing in the streets?’’ inquires Pietro, 
anxiously. 


‘*Oh! yes! I will let her pay me if 
she likes, but she can take her own time 
about it.’’ 

** Queen Zori does things in a hurry,”’ 
says Pietro, ‘‘she will not keep a fellow 
waiting for his money.’’ 

‘* Hush !’’ screams Pietro’s mamma, 
dropping open her mouth. 

Down to them comes Queen Zori’s 
voice. She is singing her own songs. 
Little Bertram sits alone in the school- 
room and wonders why it is that Queen 
Zori’s songs sound more beautiful than 
ever and yet should make him cry, for 
there are big tears on little Bertram’s 
cheeks. 

Then Queen Zori stops singing and 
the little bald gentleman comes out and 
goes down the stairs. Marianna grabs 
the baby out of his way and Max Baldini 
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frowns on him darkly, but he does not 
notice them. He is in a hurry and he 
wears his hat in the hall. 

Little Bertram sees the door open 
again, and this time it is the Signor who 
comes out. The Signor is rubbing his 
hands together and chuckling hard. 
Little Bertram hears him say, ‘‘ Queen 
Zori has paid the money; well done for 
Queen Zori!”’ 

Marianna grabs the baby a second 
time and bows low to the Signor, and 
the others bow too. The Signor does 
not notice them either, but the Signor is 
a great gentleman, and very often he is 
thinking and sometimes he is tipsy. 
Their mammas say, ‘‘ Just you bow to 
the Signor whether he sees you or no.”’ 

That is the way the Signor came down 
the steps, all the mammas will tell you 
about it. Marianna will explain just 
where it was she grabbed the baby, and 
will ask Max if it isn’t true, and Max will 
say yes, and that he bowed to the Signor, 
but the Signor didn’t let on. And Pietro 
will chime in that he was there too and 
bowed as well as Max, and Jimmy Milo 
cries out, ‘*I seen him and he wouldn’t 
speak to me.’”’ 

‘« He was rubbing his hands,’’ says lit- 
tle Bertram, ‘‘ when he come out of his 
room, and I heard him say ‘ Queen Zori 
has paid the money. Well done for 
Queen Zori!’’’ As long as he lives little 
Bertram will remember that the Signor 
said ‘* Well done for Queen Zori!’’ 

And the mammas will tell you how the 
Signor came back. 

‘The people ’t the other house was 
carryin’ him.’’ 

‘¢ He had a fit or somethin’ an’ he fell.’’ 

‘The cars were going so fast they 
couldn’t stop.’’ 

«¢ An’ never left a mark nor nothin’.’’ 

‘The people from the other house carry 
him straight up to Queen Zori’s room and 
lay him down on the bed, and the mam- 
mas rush in to throw their arms around 
Queen Zori and to comfort her and cry 
over her. 

How long Queen Zori has been stand- 
ing there in the middle of the room she 
doesn’t know, only she stands there still 
and watches the men put down their 
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burden and depart, still stands there with 
the mammas embracing her and weeping 
over her, and does not weep herself. 

‘* Queen Zori, he did not suffer, not 
one bit, think of that.’’ 

‘¢ Nor no mark on him to show.”’ 

‘*He looks as if he was sleepin’. 
Queen Zori, come an’ see.”’ 

Queen Zori moves across the room and 
sees, and still she does not weep. 

‘Oh! I must,’’ she moans, rubbing her 
dark dry eyes. ‘Oh! it is a terrible 
thing, my papa is dead and Queen Zori 
has no tears. Oh! I wish that little Ber- 
tram would sing.”’ 

Little Bertram’s mamma shakes her 
head and murmurs, ‘‘ No, no,’’ but Mrs. 
Milo goes out. 

‘Tf Queen Zori does not weep she 
will die,’’ says Mrs. Milo. ‘* Come, 
stand outside the door, little Bertram, 
and sing.”’ 

Little Bertram stands outside the door. 
If he does not sing Queen Zori will die, 
and little Bertram can remember none of 
his songs. 

‘* Sing, little Bertram,’’ says Marianna, 
hoarsely, ‘‘sing quick or Queen Zori 
will die.’’ 

‘* A sky so blue, a sky so blue’’— it is 
all little Bertram can remember of Queen 
Zori’s many songs. It comes in to her 
over and over, its gladness flowing out 
even in the sobbing of little Bertram’s 
voice. 

‘¢ My papa meant it for the best,’’ says 
Queen Zori, tremulously, ‘‘ my papa did 
not know.’’ She sinks on her knees and 
hides her face in his bosom and the tears 
come thick and fast. 

And little Bertram’s mamma will tell 
you how she ran and put her hand over 
little Bertram’s mouth. 

It isa poor funeral for so great a gen- 
tleman, but they all turn out to it and do 
their best. And they miss him when 
they come home. 

‘« The house is not what it used to be 
with the Signor,’’ says Mrs. Costello, 
wiping her eyes. ‘It seems as if even 
the baby is more fretful since he’s 
gone.”’ 

‘‘ How he would set on the stoop a 
evenin’ an’ talk.’’ 




















«I’ve often said to big Max, ef you 
only could talk like the Signor.’’ 

‘¢ Ah! no doubt about it, he was a fine 
gentleman.”’ 

‘And Queen Zori is a great lady. 
She is teachin’ the children to sing mos’ 
as well as herself.’’ 

«‘Ah! listen to ’em now 

‘¢ Marianna will go too high. 
her papa all over.’”’ 

‘¢ Queen Zori is proud of little Ber- 
tram.’”’ 

‘* And well she may be, though I’m 
his mamma that says it. But how I did 
have to clap my hand over my mouth, he 
a-singin’ the same line over and over. 
He couldn’t think o’ nothin’ else, he 
says.”’ : 

‘¢ An’ ’twas good enough, it answered 
the purpose.’’ 

Then the mammas suddenly gather 
themselves up from the doorways and the 
steps and stand aside, bowing low to a 
little bald gentleman who comes hurrying 
along. 

‘‘It is Monsieur Ballou,’’ whispers 
Mrs. Milo. 

‘¢ Sure he knows ?”’ says Mrs. Baldini. 

‘¢ Could a man like the Signor die and 
the people not know ?’’ cries Mrs. Steno. 
‘*And in such a way as that! The 
papers was full of it.’’ 

Hat in hand the little bald gentleman 
makes his way to the school-room and 
causes Queen Zori to start in the midst of 
her lesson, and back against the window; 
holding out her hands as if to ward him 
off. Then her scattered senses come to 
her, and she puts down her hands and 
bows to the little gentleman, and he 
commences to talk. Of course he wishes 
Queen Zori to come back to the theatre, 
and of course Queen Zori says no. 

He urges, he begs, he implores, he 
makes her the most generous offers. He 
pleads for the people and for ‘himself. 
And he is very kind. Queen Zori didn’t 
know he could be so kind. 

No, she cannot go, but she will be 
kind too and give the little man a reason. 
She tells him about her pupils and her 
songs. How they sang them through the 
streets and made them famous. 

‘* And shall I go and leave them after 
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they have done all this?’’ cries Queen 
Zori. 

‘An’ vat you do wit ’em?’’ asks 
Monsieur Ballou. 

“‘T will teach them and I will—I 
will—”’ 

‘¢ Bring ’em out ?’’ says the little man. 
‘¢ How you do dat ?’’ 

Queen Zori flushes. ‘‘I must get 
somebody to help me,”’ she says. 

“Ah! joostso. I vill help you, Queen 
Zori, iff you coom back. I vill help you 
wit efery wan of them iff you coom 
back.’’ 

Queen Zori’s pupils hear him and look 
away, little Bertram very far away. He 
hears mellow music and stands in soft 
light. He would like to sing in the 
big theatre to the ladies who listened 
to him behind the beautiful glass win- 
dows. But Queen Zori is noble and she 
will say no. 

Agnese and Marianna suddenly lock 
arms. They sang through the streets to- 
gether and the people listened ; they, too, 
love to sing to the people. Pietro Steno’s 
rough boots creak uneasily. How Pietro 
would love to have a pair of morocco 
slippers, but he will not think of them. 
Baptiste Costello is telling himself heroic- 
ally that Costello’s barber-shop is the 
very place for him. Max Baldini’s mo- 
rocco slippers are on his feet. My ! howa 
fellow could skim across a polished floor, 
singing while he did it. Max bites his 
lips. Queen Zori is noble. She will 
toss back her head and say no, that is 
what Queen Zori will do. 

Queen Zori is looking at them though 


they will not look at her. The tears 
rush into her dark eyes, but she is 
noble. 

Ah! Queen Zoti zs noble. She puts 


out her hand to the little French gentle- 
man. Jimmy Milo sees her do it and 
gazes in silent wonder. 

‘¢T will come,’’ says Queen Zori, 
bravely. 


NECESSITY OF CULTURE.—A man’s 
nature runs to either herbs or weeds; 
therefore let him seasonably water the 
one and destroy the other.—Bacon. 














CHAPTER I. 

HE gray stone house with its peaked 
roof, spacious bay windows, and broad 
veranda had once been the finest in the 
valley. It stood ona hill a little back 
from the country road; a garden sur- 
rounded it, but the fence which inclosed 
it was broken in places, through which 
the predatory small boy sometimes gath- 
ered acluster of the choicest grapes, or a 

roving sheep nibbled the rose-leaves. 

It was since the Doctor’s death that 
the fence had fallen out of repair, and 
the trellis had tottered over against the 
tottering fence, and the vines, no longer 
pruned and trained, had begun to waste 
their substance in riotous climbing. And 
all this was a great grief to the Doctor’s 
daughters. Nan was perpetually in dis- 
tress over some fresh outrage. 

‘It’s hard, hard!’’ she reiterated, 
coming in one evening where Miss Ali- 
cia sat sewing. 

‘* If only I were a boy—it isn’t a girl’s 
work. Hartman’s pigs got into the 
strawberry bed ; I had such a chase. I 
tried to cobble up the fence, and I’ve 
bruised my hand dreadfully.’’ 

‘¢ It’s too bad, dear,’’ said Miss Alicia, 
gently. ‘‘The arnica’s on the closet 
shelf. And please light the lamp, Nan- 
nie, I must finish these button-holes to- 
night.’’ 

‘¢T don’tsee where it’s to end,’’ Nan 
went on. ‘‘ Housekeeping without a 
man about drags like a gate with a broken 
hinge. Poor papa would be horrified if 
he saw the old home going to ruin, and 
his daughters earning their own living. 
I do think, Alicia, that we ought to have 
accepted Uncle John’s offer.’’ 

‘*Uncle John was very kind to ask 
us; but we are freer, more independent 
here. No place could ever seem so home- 
like. Ifwe do our best bravely, ‘Nan, 
all will come out right in the end.’’ 

‘‘That’s your way, Alicia. Your’d 
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say that if the sheriff was thump, thump, 
thumping at the door. But I can’t let 
things go—I’m too much like papa,’’ she 
added, complacently, as she left the room. 

It was the most effective pebble in her 
sling. She habitually reserved it until 
Miss Alicia rose superior to weaker at- 
tacks. The near-sighted little seamstress 
sighed as she turned up the light and 
made a nervous snatch for her eye-glasses 
which the movement had displaced. 
They were continually falling off, and she 
was continually making little nervous 
snatches to recover them. She tried to 
be patient ; but Nan was a daily trial. 
From the hour_of her birth she had been 
a trial to the Doctor, who had fondly 
hoped for a son, and whose disappoint- 
ment was merged in poignant and lasting 
humiliation as the child, growing to- 
ward womanhood, developed a narrow- 
ness of brow and vacantness of expres- 
sion which betokened a lack of intellect 
and conscience, not utterly hopeless, 
perhaps, but painfully evident to an am- 
bitious parent. He had given her the 
best of instruction in the hope of remedy- 
ing the evil ; and her delicate, bed-rid- 
den mother had surrounded her with all 
a mother’s deep solicitude and tender, 
vicarious love. She had been ‘the 
baby,’’ for Miss Alicia was ten years her 
senior, and between there had come a 
long row of tiny graves. It seemed to 
Miss Alicia that she had never really been 
a child. Her experience had given her 
a broad and mature appreciation of the 
seriousness of life, at an age when to hap- 
py childhood it is hardly more than a 
fairy tale. Ever since she could remem- 
ber she had petted and soothed and cared 
for her ailing mother, and schemed and 
contrived for her father’s comfort. Her 
mother had leaned upon her as a younger 
sister might have done. 

She, poor lady, had gone through life 
very meekly and humbly, not a little 























overwhelmed ‘‘to think,’’ as she was 
wont to say, ‘‘that Richard Saxton 
should have fancied me.’’ She adored 
her handsome husband, and her chief 
concern had been to spare him the an- 
noyance and anxiety of domestic cares. 
Through all the summers and winters that 
she lay on her pillowed couch she had 
been content to bear her pain and isola- 
tion with simple faith and patience, if 
only he came in occasionally for a word 
and a kiss on the pallid cheek. 

The Doctor was an eccentric, visionary 
man, utterly lacking in that practical ele- 
ment of management so essential to solid 
commercial success. He had a passion 
for costly experiments and a lofty disre- 
gard for the minutiz of commonplace 
affairs. His own property had been 
heavily mortgaged in his college days ; 
the snug fortune his wife had brought 
him slipped like sand through his fingers, 
and he sometimes found it difficult in the 
face of his frequent reckless expenditures 
to maintain a style of living which re- 
fined tastes and an unquestionable social 
position, by virtue of the prestige of a 
good family, made indispensable. He 
was never beyond sound of the hue and 
cry of his debts until that summer morn- 
ing three months after his wife’s death, 
when he had been thrown from his buggy 
by a runaway horse, and they had carried 
him home to die. 

Miss Alicia was left with the house and 
Nan, and a bank account that paid the 
funeral expenses. Colonel Howard, their 
mother’s only brother, had offered them 
a home, but Miss Alicia firmly declined. 
Her simple plans were quickly laid. Nan 
was put in charge of the housekeeping, 
the dining-room wasturned into a sewing- 
room—it was the only way that seemed 
open just then—and ever since the gentle, 
sensitive, conscientious littlke woman had 
been cutting, fitting, basting, hemming, 
stitching, button-holing day after day, 
making a brave stand for independence, 
and having it, too. 

As she sat alone in the lamplight she 
was cheerfully projecting numerous small 
economies, that there might be a margin 
for the repairs which evidently were get- 
ting to be a necessity. She had drawn 
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her low chair close to the ponderous ma- 
hogany sideboard ; the reflection of her 
slim hand, as it came and went above her 
work, played lightly on its polished sur- 
face. There was a bowl of fresh violets 
upon it, and a heap of unfinished sewing. 

The room had a bright and cheerful 
aspect. Mr. Andy Campbell had a 
glimpse of the interior as he passed the 
low window only partly veiled by the 
budding vines. It looked so cozy and 
homelike that for the first time in his 
life he was smitten with an abrupt reali- 
zation of his own homeless and friendless 
condition. He had intended to deliver 
his message at the door, but Miss Alicia’s 
greeting was so free and cordial that he 
was suddenly moved to accept her invi- 
tation and seat himself in the comfortable 
old arm-chair opposite her. The re- 
moval of his soft felt hat disclosed close- 
clipped brown hair plentifully threaded 
with gray. His frank blue eyes looked 
out, with a humorous sparkle, from be- 
neath thick, furry brows. He wore his 
loose-fitting tweed suit carelessly with the 
air of a man indifferent to appearances. 

‘*1’m afraid I ought to have gone on 
home. You’re busy,’’ he said, apologet- 
dcally, ‘‘and Mrs. Foster only told me to 
‘call at the gate.’’’ 

‘¢ Indeed, I’ll be glad if you will stay 
and talk to me,’’ protested Miss Alicia. 
‘‘T am tired and need a rest. What did 
Mrs. Foster want ?”’ 

‘* Well, the missionary society meets at 
her house Thursday evening, and she’s 
anxious to have all the members there.’’ 

‘‘They are going to arrange for the 
entertainment, I suppose,’’ said Miss 
Alicia, reflectively. ‘‘I told Mrs. Foster 
that she must not depend on me. Of 
course I should enjoy helping, if I could ; 
but since we do not keep a horse it is im- 
possible for me to attend the meetings 
held at a distance.’’ 

‘¢ Let me take you down next Thursday 
evening, Miss Alicia.’’ 

‘¢Oh! no, indeed. It is very kind of 
you, I’m sure,’’ she exclaimed, flushing 
and hesitating. ‘‘ But I’m afraid it would 
be a trouble, Mr. Campbell.”’ 

‘«Why,’’ he leaned forward with boy- 
ish eagerness, ‘‘ it won’t be the least trou- 
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ble, at all. 
and I’d be glad of company. 
only go, Miss Alicia !’’ 

‘*Why, yes; if you’re sure it won’t be 
any inconvenience.”’ 

The time. slipped by very pleasantly 
after this, so pleasantly that they did not 
notice its flight until Nan entered the 
room, gustily. 

‘*Why, Andy Campbell! I didn’t know 
you were here. Good gracious, Alicia! 
there isn’t a spoonful of oil in that lamp ! 
You two’d have been playing Love in the 
Dark if I hadn’t come in time.’’ 

Miss Alicia passed her hand over her 
face as if to brush away the mortified ex- 
pression she could not entirely suppress. 
‘¢ Never mind, Nannie,’’ in a low voice. 
‘¢Mr. Campbell, you are not going !’’ 

«‘Yes, yes, indeed,’’ stumbling, in 
nervous haste, toward the door. ‘I’m 
afraid it’s late. And [’ll call Thursday 
evening, Miss Alicia. Good-night.’’ 

‘“Why is he coming Thursday ?’’ 
queried Nan, when the door had closed 
after him. 

‘* He has kindly offered to take me to 
Mrs. Foster’s.’’ 

‘¢QOh!’’ shouted Nan, “‘ our Alicia has 
got a beau !’’ . 

‘‘Hush, Nannie, do,’’ remonstrated 
Miss Alicia. ‘‘ How can you be so rude 
—so rude and unladylike! No person 
would ever dream of putting so silly a 
construction upon it. It’s only a cour- 
tesy—a mere neighborly kindness.”’ 


I’m going to Lodge anyway, 
If you'll 


CHAPTER II. 


TuarT little neighborly kindness had 
given great pleasure to Mr. Andy Camp- 
bell. He thought very often of .Miss 
Alicia afterward. He said to himself that 
he had always admired her; she was so 
gentle and refined, and withal so conde- 
scending—‘‘ common ”’ was the word in 
Andy’s mind. It was the pleasantest 
place in the world to spend an evening. 
He cast about for some plausible excuse 
to go again, and he did call several times 
upon various pretexts, and finally without 
any pretext whatever. And Miss Alicia 
not only enjoyed these visits, but began 
to look forward to them as a welcome 
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break in the monotonous routine of daily 
sewing. Everybody knew Andy Camp- 
bell; everybody liked him. He was 
genial, and frank, and_ kind-hearted. 
His ready sympathy and frequent, cor- 
dial laugh made him an agreeable com- 
panion. He had a rich, deep, musical 
voice and he gave it freely; he sang in 
the choir in Circleville ; and led in the 
prayer-meetings. If there was a fair or 
a sociable, Andy Campbell could be re- 
lied upon. If there was a public sale no 
auctioneer could keep a crowd in such 
hearty good humor or win bids with such 
alacrity. If an accident happened, or any 
one fell sick—send for Andy Campbell. 

It was eminently characteristic that he 
should bring Miss Alicia’s mail from the 
office when he chanced to be coming 
down ; or call to tell her about the widow 
Bennett’s funeral ; or to ask if she should 
care to drive as far as the Colonel’s of an 
evening. It was, as Miss Alicia had said, 
only neighborly. And for a time it pro- 
voked no comment, even among the gos- 
sips, when he whirled by in his low, light- 
running buggy with Miss Alicia by his 
side. 

There was company at Miss Alicia’s 
one afternoon. The sewing society had 
been invited to meet there, and the par- 
lor had been swept and dusted, and the 
china vases on the mantel filled with 
freshly-cut flowers, and the beflowered 
velvet carpet and black hair-cloth furni- 
ture given over to the air and sunshine. 
It was dusk before the last guest departed, 
and Miss Alicia, feeling rather tired after 
the unwonted exertions of the day, sat 
down on the long portico to rest. And 
here, on this still, August evening, Camp- 
bell found her. 

«¢ All alone ?’’ he asked, taking the seat 
nearest her. 

‘* Yes. Nannie walked part of the way 
with Mrs. Downs. The poor woman 
seemed to enjoy herself so much. She 
seldom goes anywhere now.”’ 

**It’s a shame the way Downs treats 
her. He is hardly ever sober,’’ said 
Campbell, with some warmth. 

‘And we all thought it such a fine 
match. She was the prettiest bride I ever 
saw.”’ 
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‘« She was full of fun. We used to have 
some lively times when there was good 
sledding, and we all went out to the West 
Branch to singing-school. Don’t you re- 
member ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes ;’’ responded Miss Alicia, rather 
sadly, ‘‘only you know we didn’t often 


go. Papa was always so busy, and he 
never approved of our going alone. Be- 
sides we could never leave mamma. But 


I was always very fond of music.’’ 

‘¢ Won’t you play some for me to-night, 
Miss Alicia ?’’ 

‘¢Oh! indeed I couldn’t. I have not 
touched the piano since papa’s death. 
I’ve forgotten everything I ever knew.”’ 

‘¢Come in, and we’ll think up some- 
thing,’’ pleaded Andy Campbell. ‘‘ Please 
do, ma’am.’’ 

She rose with him; but they lingered, 
by tacit consent, to look out upon the 
valley lying calm and shadowy beneath 
the rising moon. A line of shining white 
mist through the meadows marked the 
course of the West Branch. A sudden 
breeze stirred the vines, and sent the 
shadows in an elfish dance across the 
white radiance that floored the portico. 

‘¢ Nannie ought to be back,’’ said Miss 
Alicia, anxiously. ‘I don’t like to have 
her out so late.”’ 

‘« Maybe she’s walked home with Mrs. 
Downs, and is waiting for the moon to 
come up,’’ suggested Campbell. ‘‘ What 
is it smells so sweet here, Miss Alicia ?’’ 

‘‘It must be the heliotrope, or maybe 
the sweet-peas.’” She leaned down over 
the railing, and gathered a cluster of the 
fragrant blossoms. With a sudden im- 
pulse she turned to fasten them in his 
coat. Her fingers trembled; it came 
over her, with a burning sense of humil- 
iation, that she was doing a ridiculously 
sentimental thing for one of her years— 
that he might even think it silly. 

Apparently Mr. Andy Campbell 
thought it charming. ‘‘ Oh! thank you, 
ma’am!’’ he exclaimed, rapturously 
closing his broad, brown hand over the 
slim fingers that were instantly withdrawn. 
She moved hastily toward the parlor to 
hide her confusion. There was a flush 
on her gentle, elderly face as she sat down 
before the little upright piano. Her 
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head was bent shyly over the music; the 
light fell on the dark hair parted “in 
one moonbeam’’ from brow to crown, 
and waving softly above the temples. 
The arched eyebrows and long black 
lashes gave beauty and character to the 
even gentleness of her infantile features. 

‘*Aint she pretty !’’ thought Andy 
Campbell. ‘‘ How young she looks !”’ 

Miss Alicia did not appeal to her lover 
in the passionate heart-thrilling strains of 
‘* Douglas,’’ or ‘‘ What’s ina Kiss ?’’ The 
songs she sang were simple, old-fashioned 
monodies of youth’s fond dreams, and 
scattered friends, and the fleeting years. 

‘‘Ah!’’ cried he, ‘‘ what good songs we 
used to have! They’d so much more 
meaning in them than‘the songs they sing 
these days.’’ And then he asked for 
one that had been a particular favorite at 
the singing-school. It was the story of 
a poor young mother and her baby, 
turned froma cruel father’s door to wan- 
der on the moor, in a blinding storm. 
Andy Campbell cleared his throat, and 
his voice, full and deep, mingled with 
Miss Alicia’s clear, sweet tones as together 
they sang the pathetic answer to her an- 
guished prayer,— 

“Tf I must perish, save my child! 

‘“¢ At dawn a traveler passed by, 

She lay beneath a snowy veil, 
The frost of death was in her eye, 
Her cheek was cold, and calm, and pale ; 


He drew the robe from off the child, 
The babe looked up and sweetly smiled.” 


‘‘Why,’’ he declared, ‘‘ we ought to 
sing oftener ; it’s nice. There’s nothing 
to hinder, is there ?’’ 

‘No, only there’s my sewing, Mr. 
Campbell,’’ said Miss Alicia, breathlessly. 
‘¢T haven’t much time, you know..’’ 

‘*Oh! don’t bother about that. You 
oughtn’t to sew anyway. It’s toomuch 
for you ; you’ll wear yourself out.’’ 

‘« But we couldn’t keep the old home 
without—and I couldn’t leave it, indeed 
I couldn’t think of it,’’ she faltered. , 

‘¢ Oh! my, no, of course not, Miss Ali- 
cia,’’ cried Andy, laying a tremulous 
hand on the back of her chair, and bend- 
ing toward her with a wistful look in his 
kind eyes. ‘I was thinking if only 
you'd let me help you—I’d do anything 
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for you; if—if you’d have a rough fel- 
low like me about. Could you?’’ per- 
sisted the musical voice, beseechingly. 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ Miss Alicia answered 
faintly through her tears. She slowly 
averted her quivering face. It took some 
time to comfort her. So absorbed and 
bewildered were these two middle-aged 
people that Nan’s prolonged absence 
passed unnoticed, until Miss Alicia ex- 
claimed at last, in penitent alarm : 

“OQ dear! I’m forgetting Nannie! 
What can be keeping her ?’’ 

‘¢She must have gone on home with 
Mrs. Downs.”’ 

‘Surely she wouldn’t do that. She’d 
know how anxious I should be. Some- 
thing must have happened.”’ 

‘¢Don’t distress yourself,’? he en- 
treated. ‘I'll walk down the road and 
meet her; I’ll go right away,’’ he added, 
glancing about for his hat. 

‘¢Oh! thank you; you are so kind,”’ 
murmured Miss Alicia. What a relief it 
was to have another lift her burdens! 
How sweet to be loved and petted and 
cared for after all these long, lonely 
years of repression! How good he was, 
and brave and strong. She vividly re- 
called the deep, kindly tones of his voice, 
and every pulse in her slight frame 
throbbed with painful joy. 

She had sat down to await his return 
when a movement in the room startled 
her. The sofa was suddenly pushed for- 
ward and Nan emerged from behind it, 
somewhat cramped and disheveled, but 
not a whit disconcerted. 

‘¢Nannie.’’ Miss Alicia mutely sylla- 
bled the word she was too frightened to 
utter. Her blanched face looked for the 
moment old and pinched. She caught her 
breath. ‘‘How could you!’’ she 
moaned, shrinking and trembling in every 
limb. 

‘¢ How could you ?’’ demanded Nan, 
loftily. ‘*Don’t choke on a gnat and 
swallow a saw-mill, Alicia. If JZ had 
done such a thing you’d have thought I 
needed a guardian. If Andy Campbell 
is going to serve in that capacity you had 
better call him back, and you can tell 
him, if you like, just where I was.’’ 

‘¢T should die of shame if he knew,”’ 
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murmured Miss Alicia, as, crushed, help- 
less, humiliated, and full of a vague appre- 
hension, she hurried away. 

When she had gone, Nan abandoned 
her attitude of dignified reproach and 
dropped into a chair, fairly hugging her- 
self with delight. ‘‘ Well, I never saw 
anything so funny in my life—the soft, 
simple old things. I wouldn’t have 
missed it for a kingdom.’’ 





CHAPTER III. 


CoLONEL Howarp, as the nearest of 
kin and natural protector of his nieces, 
was the first to be informed of Miss 
Alicia’s engagement. In her interview 
with him soon afterward she found it 
rather difficult to make her confession. 
He was so unsuspicious, his thoughts were 
evidently so far a-field that Miss Alicia’s 
timid attempts to lead up to the subject 
in a general conversation were lightly 
frustrated. He had risen to go, and 
stood impatiently tapping his boot with 
his heavy riding whip, when she began, 
abruptly : 

‘*I must tell you, uncle, I am going to 
be married.’’ 

‘¢ The deuce you are!’’ ejaculated the 
Colonel, bluntly. 

‘«¢ [I thought you might be expecting 
it,’’ she faltered. 

‘*Upon my word, Alicia, I never 
dreamed of it. Who is it?” 

‘«¢Can’t you guess ?’’ she asked, looking 
down and nervously laying plaits with both 
hands in the hem of her white apron. 

‘¢ Why, Alicia, how should I know?”’ 
said the Colonel, absently caressing his 
long auburn beard and looking round the 
room in a cogitating search for a possible 
suitor. It must be admitted that Miss 
Alicia’s friends had begun to regard her 
as eminently safe from the distractions of 
a love affair. True, it had been sug- 
gested by some members of the Rev. 
Mr. Fuller’s congregation that she was 
admirably fitted to fill the place of the 
late Mrs. Fuller ; but any attentions more 
compromising than the loan of a book, 
or a pastoral visit, or a little enlighten- 
ment upon a knotty point in the Sunday’s 
lesson had never been attributed to the 
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reverend gentleman. Still, the Colonel 
reflected, these old ones were sly. He 
glanced dubiously at his niece as he 
hazarded the question, ‘‘Is it Mr. Ful- 
ler ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, uncle!’’ protested Miss Alicia, 
flushing painfully. ‘It’s Andy Camp- 
bell.’’ 

The Colonel’s jaw fell, he stared in 
amazement. 

‘* By George, Alicia, you’ve kept this 
thing pretty close. . If the Doctor was 
living he’d be furious.’’ 

A lump rose in her throat, her voice 
quivered. 

‘‘Do you know anything—isn’t he 
honorable, and—and a gentleman, Uncle 
John ?” 

‘Oh! he’s straight as a string, and 
all that. The fellow deserves credit, of 
course. His father was a shoemaker, and 
poor as poverty. Andy’s done very well 
for his chance, but he hasn’t much. I 
don’t see what your prospects are. 
Would you think of leaving this ?’’ 

‘‘Oh! no ; he—we’ll stay here.’’ 

‘‘So, hang his hat on the Doctor’s 
hook, as it were.’? Uncle John thrust 
his hands deep in his pockets, and flung 
his head back with a laugh. 

‘*Uncle John!’’ said Miss Alicia, 
trembling, but holding her head high. 

**¢ My dear, you’ve.a right to do as you 
please, certainly. If you want to marry 
him I haven’t a word to say—not a word. 
I hope you'll get along, Alicia, you’ve 
been a good girl. If you want anything, 
let me know.’’ At the door he turned 
back, and took out his pocket-book. 
‘*See here. You'll be wanting some 
things,’’ he said, dropping a crisp roll of 
bills in her lap. ‘Never mind, keep 
them in welcome. It’s your wedding 
present, Alicia.’’ 

As he went down the grass path to the 
gate, he was waylaid by Nan, who came 
round the corner of the house from the 
orchard, which stretched its cool shadows 
and tangled clover-masses down the 
further slope of the hill. ‘‘ Did she tell 
you ?’’ she demanded, eagerly. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s awful. You must do something, Uncle 
John. She’ll marry him, she really will, 
if some person doesn’t stop it.”’ 
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‘‘ Well, you need a man here. You'll 
have some one to look after things, and 
take care of you.”’ 

‘Somebody to work for, and clean 
after,’’ snapped Nan. ‘He'll bring in 
as much mud as an elephant with his big 
feet. Why, it’s ridiculous! Can’t you 
see she’s making a fool of herself? Papa 
used to say it was all very well to treat 
such people kindly, but that we should 
never be too familiar with them. If he 
had lived he would never have permitted 
it. A common bellowing fellow like 
that—bellowing !’’ she reiterated, find- 
ing comfort in an expression so satisfac- 
torily appropriate. 

‘© Oh! the auctioneering business isn’t 
bad,’’ protested the Colonel, laughing. 
‘* You’ll be going off yourself one of these 
days, Nan. Let me know beforehand; sur- 
prises are hard on a fellow of my age.”’ 

It was his habit never to treat Nan 
seriously. But he realized, as he walked 
away, that she was probably making it 
rather uncomfortable for Miss Alicia. 
Colonel Howard was greatly astonished. 
He had believed that he knew his niece. 
She would have made an excellent wife 
for some worthy man suited to her—a 
teacher for instance, or a minister—the 
Colonel unconsciously began to regret 
Mr. Fuller to whom he had scarcely given 
a thought before. He took a grim satis- 
faction in thinking how an alliance with 
a Campbell would have ground his bro- 
ther-in-law, whom he had always heartily 
disliked. He recalled the Doctor’s finely- 
proportioned figure, dressed with an 
elaborate fastidiousness that accorded 
well with his impressive courtesy and 
seignioral bearing, and mentally contrast- 
ing Andy Campbell’s bluff, loose-jointed, 
good-humored rusticity, he marveled 
more than ever at Miss Alicia’s choice. 

He was not prepared, however, for the 
announcement which awaited him when 
he came in two weeks later. Miss Ali- 
cia met him at the door; she drew him 
into the sewing-room. ‘‘I’m so glad 
you came. I wanted to see you.’’ She 
crossed over to the side-board, and un- 
locked a small upper drawer. ‘‘ Here is 
that money, Uncle John—the money 
you gave me. I don’t need it. I’ve 
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decided—I’ve changed my mind—lI’ve 


concluded not to get married,’’ she stam- 
mered. 
‘¢ The mischief you have !’’ roared the 


Colonel, delightedly. ‘‘ Jilted him, eh ?’’ 

She recoiled as from a blow. His 
levity seemed to cheapen and vulgarize 
an experience that was too deeply sacred 
for words, and she resented it with the 
loyalty of a loving heart. ‘‘ Oh! no; we 
—he understands,’’ she said, with an ef- 
fort at dignity. ‘*‘ We need not talk of 
itany more.’’ She held out the money, 
‘¢I’d rather you would take it back, 
Uncle John.”’ 

‘Why, keep it; keep it in welcome. 
I’ll give it to you for not marrying him, 
Alicia. And I think you’ve done right. 
At your age it’s best not to change.’’ 

He did not speak unkindly ; but when 
he had gone the gentle, forlorn old maid 
slipped down on the lounge, and burying 
her face in the faded cretonne covering, 
burst into tears. She felt herself bereft, 
desolated. She had clung to her rela- 
tives; and their indifference, their in- 
credulity concerning her feelings seemed 
intolerable. The only friend who would 
have been kind she had driven away be- 
cause of her pride—oh! no! it was not 
pride ; she confessed to herself, with fresh 
tears, that she was humble, humble 
enough to have been made very proud and 
happy by Andy Campbell’s honest love. 

And then with a swift revulsion of feel- 
ing she thought of her haughty, handsome, 
gifted father and his pride of race and 
breeding. It was like the sort of woman 
she was not to think of any transference 
of her feality ; her dead father’s wishes 
were all the more sacred with her because 
obedience was purely voluntary ; the fact 
that he was beyond their insistence made 
them the more obligatory. She knew 
that he would never have given his con- 
sent ; and with a thrill of filial reverence 
and awe, she trembled to think that she 
should ever have contemplated acting 
without it. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was a cool, sunny morning toward 
the last of October. Miss Alicia was 
putting the finishing touches on Mrs, 
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Happyton’s silk dress, when Nan ushered 
inagentleman, a stranger, who introduced 
himself as Mr. Bangs, a member of the 
well-known law firm of Bangs, Baily & 
Bangs of Millboro’. Miss Alicia hastily 
brushed the threads from her gown as she 
rose to receive this elderly, majestic- 
looking personage, not a little annoyed 
that Nan, with her usual heedlessness, 
should have shown him into the work- 
room. 

‘¢ T have ventured to call this morning 
on a little business matter,’’ said her 
guest, placing a chair for her and seating 
himself directly opposite. ‘‘ The papers 
that were in Dr. Saxton’s possession 
when he died—his business papers—have 
they all been preserved, may I ask ?’’ 

‘¢ Everything has been kept just as he 


left it, I think.” 


Her face took on a guarded expression 
which evidently covered apprehension. 

‘Ah! right; quite right,’’ com- 
mended Mr. Bangs, leaning forward and 
jingling the heavy gold chain which de- 
corated his capacious waistcoat, with a 
plump white hand. <‘‘A client of ours 
has had some difficulty in fixing the 
boundary of his property. A part of it 
was once in the possession of one David 
Saxton, an ancestor of yours, I believe. 
In the old deed mention is made of a 
draft of the land drawn by a surveyor at 
the time of transfer which has, in some 
way, been mislaid or lost. It is just pos- 
sible that it has been preserved among 
certain old papers which your father fell 
heir to.’’ 

‘¢ Papa was very careful—very method- 
ical. If it is there 7 should have no 
difficulty in finding it.’’ 

She instantly decided that she could 
not have this stranger rummaging her 
father’s effects. 

‘¢Oh! very well; if you don’t mind 
the trouble,’’ said the lawyer, blandly. 
He gave a minute description of the 
missing paper, studiously avoiding all 
technical phrases as calculated to be- 
fog the feminine intellect, for which he had 
scant respect. ‘‘ We shall consider our- 
selves under great obligations if you will 
look the matter up,’’ he added, rising. 
‘‘T am going further down the valley ; 
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and shall call on my way home to learn 
what success you have had.”’ 

When he was gone, Miss Alicia found 
her, glasses and went up-stairs to the 
Doctor’s room. She threw open the win- 
dow, and propped back the shutter ; the 
pale autumn sunshine streamed in, and a 
sudden gust sent a rustling, elegiac shower 
of leaves over the faded carpet. She un- 
locked the desk and sat down before it in 
the well-worn office-chair. Everything 
was as he had left it ; journals, old letters, 
receipts, account-books, tied in neat 
parcels, and dated and labeled in his 
microscopic hand. From an inner com- 
partment she took out a package marked, 
‘Relating to the Saxton estates.’’ 
Among the time-stained parchments 
adorned with red seals and quaint letter- 
ing was the Indenture between the Penns, 
by their attorney, Anthony Butler of the 
one part, and Richard Saxton of the other 
part—that first Richard Saxton who had 
set up his /ares e¢ penates in the Sylvan 
Province. Another deed dated fifty years 
later was labeled, ‘‘ David Saxton and 
wife to Henry Vane.’’ Miss Alicia un- 
tied this, and a thin fold of paper flut- 
tered to the floor which proved, upon ex- 
amination, to be the missing draft. 

She spread the deed out upon the desk ; 
the ink was faded, the paper dropped 
apart along the worn creases. Peering at 
it in her nearsighted way she stumbled 
through the unfamiliar phraseology and 
turned to the signatures. David Saxton’s 
crabbed chirography was scarcely deci- 
pherable, and beneath, in a free, even 
handwriting she read, ‘‘ Sarah Saxton, 
her mark.’’ 

Miss Alicia experienced something like 
an electric shock. That far-famed great- 
grandmother whose recipes for ragouts 
and preserves had been handed down 
through four generations of grandchil- 
dren ; whose silver spoons and homespun 
linen sheets were still cherished memen- 
tos of a cherished past, was not her 
beautifully embroidered samples, with 
Sarah Saxton in silk cross-stitch one of 
the treasures of the old chest of drawers ? 
What tales had been told of her bravery 
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and self-sacrifice. And David Saxton had 
loved her; theirs had been an ideally 
happy life; her children had called her 
blessed. Miss Alicia had a sudden long- 
ing to reach out across the gulf of years 
and clasp the dear withered hands. What 
had love to do with learning? And 
what had she to give that she should de- 
mand so much in return? Not youth, 
not fortune ; and there was Nan to be 
cared for and protected always. Who 
but Ze would share such a burden, nay, 
even accept it lightly, cheerfully as he 
had been willing to do? And she had’ 
sent him away! Should a loving heart 
find no reward but this? How she had 
wronged him. She thought of the future 
—to work and grow old alone—and 
shrank appalled at the spectre. It was 
all over ; her own act had ended it. 

‘‘ He will never ask me again,’’ she 
moaned; ‘‘I don’t deserve it,’’ she 
sobbed as she knelt down and prayed for 
strength to endure her loneliness. When 
she lifted her face it was full of a sweet 
humility. But she began to feel a new 
and trembling bravery for her own life 
which she had not known before. ‘ He 
will never ask me again,’’ she made her- 
self say. ‘But if he should—’”’ 

‘‘Alicia is going to be married soon— 
next month.’’ It was the Colonel’s wife 
who made the announcement. 

‘¢Eh ?’”’ The Colonel looked incredu- 
lous. Apparently he had not been made 
a confidant of this time. 

‘‘She told me about it this morning. 
I said to her, ‘ Your uncle will be awfully 
surprised. He’ll not know what to make 
of it.’ But she didn’t seem to mind. 
She looked as happy and satisfied as a 
bird on anest. She’s got a beautiful green 
silk ; she said she’d been wanting a green 
silk all her life. I must say it zs a becom- 
ing shade. The wedding is to be quite 
a nice little affair.’’ 

‘¢T wonder,’’ said the Colonel, reflec- 
tively, ‘‘ what the deuce made her change 
her mind again.”’ 

But Miss Alicia kept her own counsel. 
He is wondering yet. 











































BUTTERCUPS. 
BY ADA C. STODDARD. 


<¢ "TELL me a story, auntie,’’ 
Begged Teddy, against my knee, 
‘One of the ‘ once on a time’ ones, 
’Bout something there used to be.’’ 
So I told him the quaint old legend— 
How the fairies of long ago, 
In the pathways of favored mortals, 
Scattered their gold, like snow. 


And when the story was finished— 
Told over once and again— 

And Ted, in the gathering twilight, 
Stood close by the window-pane, 

He clapped his palms together, 
Laughing in sudden glee ; 

«*Oh! oh! there are lots of fairies 

Just scattering gold !’’ cried he. 


I smiled at the wee man’s fancy, 
For, out in the dews and damps, 
I knew that the meadow fire-flies 
Were lighting their evening lamps. 
But, lo !—and here’s the puzzle— 
When the morn her curtains rolled, 
We beheld the brookside meadow 
Shining with fairy gold. 





JOHNNIE’S SNOW-STORM. 
BY EMMA HOWARD WIGHT. 


OHNNIE had a bran-new sled ; a per- 
fect beauty it was, all painted the 
brightest red, and with smooth, gleaming 
runners which Johnnie was sure could 
skim over the snow like lightning. John- 
nie was just nine years old, and the sled 
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\ had been sent all the way from New 
‘i York by his Uncle John for a birthday 
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present. How delighted Johnnie was 
when he saw it. There wasn’t a boy in 
the whole town who had a sled like it 
he was sure. What a glorious time he 
would have on the big hill behind the 
school-house when the snow came. And 
the great wish of Johnnie’s heart from 
that time was for snow. 

Every morning when he awoke the 
first thing he did was to run to the win- 
dow to see if there were any signs of a 
coming snow-storm. But he was always 
disappointed. The weather continued 
clear and sunny, and unusually mild for 
winter ; in fact, almost like spring. ‘‘ Will 
it never snow ?’’ Johnnie would murmur, 
discontentedly, and he grew almost to 
hate sunshine and the mild, bright days, 
especially when he looked at that new 
sled, which was very often, and felt the 
smooth, glittering runners which were 
destined to beat anything on the hill 
owned by the other boys. In imagina- 
tion he could see that hill behind the 
school-house all covered with snow and 
himself on the beautiful new sled skim- 
ming along to the admiration and envy 
of all his schoolmates and companions. 

The winter before, when he had had 
only an old, home-made sled, there had 
been lots of snow, and now it seemed as 
though it never would snow again. John- 
nie felt as though he were being very badly 
used, indeed, by the clerk of the weather ; 
and he grew cross and irritable, as a great 
many older and wiser people sometimes 
do when things go contrary and they are 
thwarted in their pleasures and denied 
their desires. Johnnie lost interest in all 
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his boyish pursuits and pleasures and en- 
tered into them with so little zest and 
such listlessness and indifference that his 
playmates voted him dull, and wondered 
what had come over him. 

None of them knew anything about 
that beautiful, new sled. Johnnie had 
been wild to exhibit it at once, but, on 
second thoughts, had decided that it 
would be much more fun to wait until it 
snowed, and then to appear triumphantly 
with the new sled and take all the fellows 
by surprise. He pictured to himself again 
and again their amazement, admiration, 
and envy. But none of these delightful 
anticipations could be realized without a 
snow-storm, and the snow-storm wouldn’t 
put in an appearance. So poor Johnnie 
was far from being a contented and happy 
little boy. One Saturday morning his 
mother said to him: 

‘* Johnnie, you know the little white 
cottage just before you reach the saw- 
mill ?”’ 

Johnnie replied that he did. 

‘‘ Well, I want you to go down there 
and take a note to the widow, who has 
just moved in a few weeks ago. They 
say she sews very nicely, and I want to 
engage her to do some for me.’’ 

Johnnie took the note and set out. It 
was a clear, bright day as warm as spring. 
Not the slightest prospect of a snow- 
storm, and Johnnie looked up sullenly at 
the blue, smiling sky. About ten min- 
utes’ walk brought him to his destination, 
a tiny white cottage, with a small porch 
and a bit of a yard in front. Johnnie 
stared a great deal as he opened the little 
gate and went in; for on the porch, in a 
big chair, with pillows at his back, sat a 
boy of about his own age. But Johnnie 
had never seen before a boy so thin, so 
white, so frail-looking as this one, and he 
advanced rather hesitatingly and said: 

‘Ts the lady who lives here in ?’’ 

The boy smiled; and it was a very 
sweet and gentle smile. 

‘*You mean my mother, I guess,’’ he 
replied, and his voice was like the smile, 
very sweet and gentle. ‘‘ No, she aint in 


just now, but she will be presently. She’s 
just gone to the store up there. 
you sit down and wait for her ?’’ 


Won’t 
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Johnnie sat down on the low step of 
the porch and looked up curiously at his 
companion. 

‘*T guess you are pretty sick, aint 
you?’’ he said, after a few moments. 

‘‘Oh!. no!’’ was the reply, ‘‘I aint 
sick now. Sometimes my back hurts 
awfully and then I am pretty bad. But I 
am all right now.”’ 

‘¢ What makes you sit in that chair that 
way if you aint sick?’’ said Johnnie, 
rather incredulously, ‘‘ and you look like 
you are sick, too.’’ 

‘‘Oh! I always have to sit this way,’’ 
replied the other, with his gentle smile. 
‘«T have spine disease and I can’t walk.”’ 

‘“‘Oh!’’ exclaimed Johnnie, and his 
eyes and mouth both opened wide. His 
mind could hardly grasp such a calamity. 
A boy who must always sit still, who 
could never run nor play, nor do any of 
those things in which boys delight. 

‘‘Do you mind it very much?’’ he 
asked, in an awed voice. 

‘Sometimes I do,’’ was the answer, 
‘¢ but I have been very happy for the last 
few weeks. You see, we have always lived 
in the city and it was just awful in those 
lodgings where we stayed and we were 
too poor to get any better. How I did 
long for the country; the trees and the 
green grass, and the sweet, fresh air. I 
used to dream about it at night, and when 
I woke up sometimes I would cry, I did 
so long for the country. I never said 
much to mother about it, though, ‘cause 
I knew it would make her unhappy. But 
I think she guessed all the time, and one 
day she told me we were going down in 
the country to live. A nice, kind lady 
that she sewed for had gotten her a little 
cottage in the country, and written to her 
friends who lived there about mother’s 
sewing, so we would be as well off as we 
had been in the city. Oh! how happy I 
was. Ever since we have been here it’s 
been so nice and warm that I could sit on 
this porch all day. I almost forget it’s 
winter and likely to get cold and snow or 
rain any day.’’ 

He sighed a little, and Johnnie felt 
rather uncomfortable as he thought of 
that great and one desire of his that it 
might snow. Just then the gate opened 
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and a pale-faced little woman, in a shab- 
by black frock, came toward them. 

‘¢ Here’s mother,’’ said the boy, and 
Johnnie, who was a very polite little fel- 
low, arose, took off his hat, and presented 
the note. Mrs. Dean, that was the 
widow’s name, flushed with pleasure as 
she read it. 

‘* Please tell your mother,’’ she said, 
‘¢ that I will come up to see her this after- 
noon.’’ She turned then with a tender 
look toward her son. 

‘*¢ Charlie,’’ she went on, laying her 
hand lovingly on the soft fair hair, which 
clustered about his white, blue-veined 
forehead, ‘‘have you been entertaining 
this little boy nicely ?’’ 

‘¢T don’t know, mother,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘I have only been telling him 
how I love the country and how happy I 
am sitting here in the nice warm sun- 
shine. Maybe he’ll come to see me 
again,’’ witha wistful look at Johnnie. 

‘‘ Yes, I can come again,’’ answered 
Johnnie, rather awkwardly. He blushed 
also. This pale-faced, golden-haired boy, 
with his sweet, patient smile, and low, 
gentle voice, so different from the rough, 
loud-voiced, hardy boys who were John- 
nie’s companions, made him feel strange 
and constrained, and yet fascinated him. 
He felt rather more at ease when he had 
bidden Mrs. Dean and Charlie good- 
bye, and went striding along toward 
home with his hands deep down in his 
pockets and whistling vigorously. 

Johnnie thought a great deal about the 
invalid boy for the next two or three 
days. He wanted very much to go 
see him again but felt too shy. He 
changed his route to school in order to 
go by the cottage. As the days con- 
tinued clear and warm Charlie Dean was 
always on the porch. Johnnie would 
wave his cap and cry ‘‘halloo,’’ as he 
went by in the middle of the road, and 
Charlie would smile in return and nod 
his head. Johnnie felt that the soft, pa- 
tient, blue eyes followed him wistfully, 
but he was too shy even too stop. Then 
one afternoon it clouded up and began 
to grow cold. By night the sky was all 
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overcast by gray, lowering clouds, and 
the cold had increased. 


Johnnie was in 
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an ecstasy of delight, for everybody pro- 
phesied there would be snow before morn- 
ing. 

But a very strange thing happened to 
Johnnie. He was standing looking at 
that new sled of his when suddenly there 
appeared before him a very beautiful 
angel ; and this angel was all dressed in 
robes of snow, with wings of snow, and 
a snow crown on his head. ‘‘ Come with 
me,’’ he said, and Johnnie felt himself 
lifted up and soon he was flying through 
the air beside the angel who held him by 
the arm. He felt very cold and also 
frightened, and wondered what would 
happen to him if the angel should happen 
to let go of his arm. Soon they had 
reached the clouds, which parted to let 
them pass through. Then suddenly the 
angel let go Johnnie’s arm and he felt 
himself standing on solid ground. He 
looked around with a great deal of curi- 
osity. 

On one side of him were piled 
mountains and mountains of pure, daz- 
zlingly white snow, while on the other 
was a great golden ball which threw out 
a blaze of golden light. The side nearest 
this golden radiance felt warm and com- 
fortable to Johnnie, while the side to- 
ward the snow mountains felt very cold 
and bleak. Then suddenly another 
angel stood before him, even more beauti- 
ful than the other, for his garments, his 
wings, and the crown on his head were 
of brightest gold. Then the white angel 
said to Johnnie: ‘‘ I am the snow-angel 
and this is the angel of thesun. Weare 
both at your command ; it is for you to 
say whether the sun shall shine upon the 
earth or the snow fall. Which shall it 
be ?”’ 

Johnnie felt rather overwhelmed at 
this, but also very proud and important at 
the power thus suddenly thrust upon him. 
‘‘T’ll have the snow, of course,’’ he 
thought to himself, and then he suddenly 
remembered the poor boy who so loved 
the warm sunshine and who couldn’t run 
and play like other boys. He hesitated 
fora moment, then he thought again of 
that beautiful new sled which had stood 
idle so long, and the lovely time he could 
have on thehill inthe snow. ‘Oh! I'll 
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have the snow,’’ he cried. Then the 
angel of the sun turned away witha very 
sad look on his beautiful face, and the 
snow angel led Johnnie forward until he 
saw at his feet a window. ‘‘ Look,’’ said 
theangel. And looking down Johnnie 
saw the little town where he lived, and 
great, feathery flakes of snow swiftly de- 
scending upon it. And— 

‘¢ Johnnie, Johnnie! wake up! Don’t 
you know it’s long after seven o’clock, 
and you will be late for school ?’’ 

Johnnie sat up in bed and rubbed his 
eyes. 

‘¢ What a lazy boy you are,’’ went on 
his mother, with a smile, as she gently 
shook him. ‘‘ Jump up, don’t you know 
it’s been snowing nearly all night ?”’ 

‘¢ Snowing !’’ Johnnie was out of bed 
in a minute and running to the window, 
pushed aside the blind. Yes, the snow 
was coming down fast and also lay thick 
on the ground. For the first few moments 
Johnnie danced around with delight, but 
in a little while this subsided and he was 
rather subdued and thoughtful as he pro- 
ceeded to dress himself. He did not go 
to school by the cottage where the Deans 
lived, nor return that way. When school 
was over Johnnie was again all excitement 
and delight, as he proudly brought forth 
that new sled. The hour so eagerly an- 
ticipated and so intensely longed for had 
at length arrived. 

Without thinking, he started for the hill 
along the road leading by the Deans’ 
cottage. He looked at it rather hesita- 
tingly as he went by, dragging the sled 
after him. The porch had an empty, 
lonesome look, but Johnnie saw pressed 
against the window-pane a small, pale, 
wistful face. After that there was a very 
thoughtful look on Johnnie’s face as he 
trudged along through the snow. Soon 
he had reached the hill where the boys 
were already making the air resound with 
their happy shouts. They crowded 
around Johnnie in admiration and as- 
tonishment, and rapturously admired the 
new sled. 

Johnnie had not overestimated the 
swiftness of those bright, shining run- 
ners ; they fairly flew over the snow; 
there wasn’t a sled on the hill which 
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could in any way come near that new one 
of Johnnie’s. Johnnie could have en- 
joyed himself immensely if he could only 
have forgotten that white, wistful face at 
the snow-shrouded window, but somehow 
he couldn’t. He had not been on the 
hill hardly half an hour when, to the 
astonishment of the boys, he announced 
his intention of going home and, not- 
withstanding their loud remonstrances, 
took himself and that wonderful sled off. 

He made for home as fast as he could, 
put away the sled, sighing rather heavily 
as he did so, and, going up to his room, 
he selected a couple of his most interest- 
ing story-books and his newest game. 
Then, with these tucked carefully under 
his arm, he sallied forth again. In a 
little while he was standing in the little, 
low-ceiled room where Charlie Dean sat 
in his big chair by the window, and, with 
a very red, shy face and in his most sheep- 
ish manner, was saying, ‘‘I thought I’d 
just come and pay you a visit, and I’ve 
brought some story-books and a game if 
you think you’d like ’em.’’ 

How the white face flushed and grew 
radiant with delight. 

‘Oh! I am so glad to see you, and it 
is so kind of you,’’ was the answer, while 
the gentle voice trembled with pleasure. 

Johnnie’s heart was very light when, an 
hour later, he bade Charlie and his mother 
good-bye. He had left the story-books 
and a promise to come very soon again 
behind him. He had blushed very much 
when Mrs. Dean bent and kissed him and 
said, with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ Thank you 
so much, dear, for making my poor boy 
so happy and giving him such a great 
pleasure.’’ 

Johnnie whistled very loud and shrill 
as he trudged along, with his hands deep 
in his pockets, through the snow in the 
winter twilight. He could hear the shouts 
of the boys returning from the hill, but I 
am quite sure there was no little boy so 
happy that cold, snowy night as Johnnie. 


How cometh love? 

It comes unsought, unsent. 
How goeth love ? 

It was not love that went. 
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PUSSY IN PRIVATE LIFE, 
O animal has known greater vicissi- 
tudes than our pleasant little house- 
familiar, Pussy. He had his day of 
glory in the far past, when armies re- 
treated before him; his day of divinity 
too, as the mighty basalt cat-headed god- 
desses in many a museum still testify. 
And then, having had in his lifetime all 
that heart of cat could wish, after death 
he become a mummy and received fu- 
neral honors. 

Just how it happened no one knows, 
but a few thousand years later we find 
Pussy no longer reverenced. Instead of 
a divinity he was regarded as the accom- 
plice of witches, and burned in holocaust 
on St. John’s Day, or tormented for the 
amusement of such evil kings as Philip 
II of Spain. Later still, and final stage 
of his decadence, he was valued in direct 
proportion to his usefulness—becoming 
now a mere drudge, and now a joyless 
plaything for children. Could Egyptian 
heart have dreamed it? 

But Pussy’s fortunes are again rising. 
He is no longer a stale divinity, but he 
is becoming—what is far better in this 
age of progress—a social power! Even 
in his worst estate he had always warm 
friends and admirers ; now, has a party. 
For, ‘‘ you either love cats, or you do 
not love them,’’ says a witty author ; and 
statistics go to prove that those who love 
cats are the majority to-day. 

Pussy has also been fortunate in having 
two strings to his bow—personal beauty 
and utility. No other creature so dainty, 
so artistically delightful ; a thing of beauty 
and—to the appreciative—a joy forever ; 
no other creature so dexterous in pursuit 
of mice, so self-supporting, so acute! 
Throughout the ages, therefore, through 
prosperity and adversity, Pussy, like the 
Jews, has flourished. The honors of di- 
vinity did not turn his handsome head, 
and persecution has failed to uproot his 
race from the soil. 

What a small bit of life he is ; yet when 
absent, how we miss him! Only think of 
Wales, in good King Howel’s time; 
when rats were rampagious, when a kitten, 
even before it could see, was worth a 
penny, and heavy fines were imposed on 
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whoever should hurt or kill a cat. Think 
of Varbach, that little German town 
where mice ran riot, until at last a cat 
was obtained. Think of Whittington ; 
how with a cat in his arms he sailed to a 
country where cats were not and made his 





fortune—through the cat! There are 
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skeptics, of course, who call this pretty 
story a mere myth; and very possibly, 
like some other good old stories, it has 
put on with time some of the colors of a 
fairy tale ; but that little Dick had a cat, 
and a valued one—so much at least, may 
well be true. The queer bas-relief at 
Guildhall Museum in London has an ap- 
pearance of verity ; and as it was found 
in a house which once belonged to the 
Whittington family, and had been occu- 
pied in the famous Lord Mayor’s lifetime 
by his nephew, it not improbably com- 
memorates some actual fact in the great 
man’s history. 

One of the earliest pet cats on record 
is that of Prince Hana, an Egyptian no- 
tability who lived several thousand years 
ago, and between the stone feet of whose 
statue was placed the statuette of his cat, 
Bouhaki. The latter may still be seen in 
the Louvre, sitting. erect in a dignified 
attitude, squarely confronting posterity, 
so to say, with a gold collar round its 
neck, and earrings in its ears. 

Early in history, also, and more famous 
than Bouhaki is ‘*‘ Muezza,’’ the cat of 
Mahomet. Every one knows how the 
Prophet sat reading one day, with the 
favorite curled up in peaceful slumber on 
the wide sleeve of his robe; and how, 























rather than disturb her, when obliged to 
go, he gently cut off the sleeve. No 
wonder, with such an example before 
them, that Mahommedans still honor cats. 





From Mahomet to Petrarch is quite a 
step—not only in point of time, but of 
character. Nevertheless, these great men 
had one thing in common—their affection 
for cats. Laura was not enough for the 
poet, he must also have his little white 
‘¢micino,’’ holding it second only to the 
lady of his heart, and so mourning its 
death as to have it embalmed. ‘This 
veritable cat may be seen to-day in Pet- 
rarch’s house at Arqua—at least the guide 
assures us it is the same. For my own 
part, I have no more doubt of its identity 
than of the blood-spot in Holyrood. I 
take the one to be Rizzio’s blood ; I take 
the other to be the immortal poet’s 
equally immortal cat—and thank my stars 
I am not so skeptical as some people. 

Tasso also had his pet; sad, helpless 
poet that he was, there was need of all - 
the comfort he could get. Doubt not 
but that often his tears fell warm on 
Pussy’s fur; and that in her companion- 
ship he found solace when other solace 





there was none. ‘To this little friend he 
addressed a sonnet, begging her, since 
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lamps were denied in his prison, to light 
him with her eyes. 

Other famous Italians have shared the 
taste of these poets ; among whom, prob- 
ably, may be included Andrea Doria. 
Some writers assure us that he detested 
cats, and kept one only to remind him 
of the conquered Fieschi, whose badge 
it was. Bethis as it may, the animal 
which sits beside him in the ancient 
portrait at Genoa has an undeniable 
air of well-being. If an enemy, it has 
been treated with respect; if a friend, 
it is also an equal, and returns the 
old Admiral’s gaze with proud direct- 
ness. 

St. Dominic’s hatred of cats is more 
than offset by the affection which various 
popes have shown them. Gregory the 
Great had a much-indulged favorite, and 
Leo XII had a number. One big cat of 
grayish-red called ‘‘ Micetto’’ he pre- 
sented to another friend of the feline race, 
the famous Chateaubriand, as a mark of 
his esteem. 

Pius IX also had his pet—a superb 
‘¢ gatto soriano,’’ which was always present 
at his frugal meals, sitting beside him, 
and claiming its full share both of food 
and attention. A very pleasant sight it 
must have been to see this benign old 
pontiff taking his passegiata in the gar- 
dens of the Vatican, with Pussy sedately 
pacing at his side: When, after awhile, 
the link of companionship was broken- 
and Pussy paced from this world to an- 
other, no pet succeeded him—the place 
he left vacant remained so to the end. 
‘¢T am too old for new friendship,’’ said 
his master; ‘‘ moreover, death may come 
to me next, for my cat and I have both 
grown old in the Vatican.’’ 

A still more ardent cat-lover in Italy 
was the aged Archbishop of Tarento, who 
died about the beginning of the century. 
His pets had their regular meals corre- 
sponding with his own ; and a guest was 
once much amused by hearing him ask a 
servant during dinner whether the cats 
had been served. ‘‘ Yes, monsignore,’’ 


the man gravely answered, ‘‘ but ‘ Des- 
demona’ prefers waiting for the roasts.’’ 
«¢ Desdemona ’’ 
both 


was a white Persian, 
in color and disposition a com- 
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plete contrast to her huge black mate, 
‘¢ Othello.”’ 

When the Archbishop was eighty-six 
years old, a friend called upon him rather 
earlier than usual one morning, and was 
rewarded by this pretty scene: the ven- 
erable white-haired old man, in dressing- 
gown and slippers, seated at the breakfast 
table, with two great tortoise-shell cats on 
chairs beside him, alertly watching his 
hand for bits of bread, and purring in the 
most affectionate manner between mouth- 
fuls. 

Cardinal Richelieu was devoted to kit- 
tens, rather than cats, finding in their 
companionship the relaxation he needed 
after toil. They lived in his room, in 
handsomely lined and cushioned baskets, 





so that he might see them whenever he 
chose. But no sooner were they three 
months old than he had them removed 
and a new supply brought in. One white 
Angora passed the fatal period and re- 
tained her place as favorite-in-chief as 
long as she lived. Her usual lounging 
place was his Eminence’s table, among 
his books and papers. 

Our English cardinal, Wolsey, also had 
a fondness for cats, and more than once 
was found by some great dignitary amus- 
ing himself with a kitten. One favorite 
was sometime seen with him in the coun- 
cil chamber, and it may well have entered 
into the final sum of his offenses that he 
preferred the society of intelligent cats 
to that of empty-headed bigwigs. 

In the last century there was a Mlle. 
Dupuy living in France, of whom few 
people now know anything, but who, 
nevertheless, in her own day had a repu- 
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tation as an exquisite performer on the 
harp. Furthermore, she possessed a cat 
who had alsosome claim to be called an 
authority in harpistry. Before a perform- 





ance in public Mlle. Dupuy would re- 
hearse privately before him. He always 
listened with critical attention, and if any 
notes displeased would growl. Such notes 
she always amended, trying them over 
until he ceased growling. The lady 
never married, and when in course of 
time she died, her will was found to pro- 
vide among other bequests for the main- 
tenance of this little friend and critic. 
Sad to relate, however, the will was set 
aside by grasping relatives, and Pussy’s 
fate is unknown. 

Fourier had a magnificent cat—a great 
pet—in his house at Lyons; and it is re- 
corded of this rather grim philosopher that 
he could never see a pretty cat or kitten 

.on the street without stopping to caress it. 

Lord Eldon, the jurist, had a room full 
of cats, and once when, owing to some 
bone of contention, they grew extremely 
noisy, went into the room and solemnly 
read the riot act—with what effect we are 
not told. 

Lord Chesterfield gave all his cats— 
and they were many—a life pension, that 
they might not suffer after his death from 
some other master’s indifference. More 
fortunate than Mlle. Dupuy his will was 
carried out. 

A very famous cat, indeed, is the one 
that befriended Sir Henry Wyatt in his 
hour of need. According to the epitaph 
on his monument, this gentleman ‘‘ was 

imprisoned and tortured in the Tower, in 
the reign of Richard III,’’ where he ‘ was 




















fed and preserved by a cat.’’ In manu- 
script family papers the story is more fully 
told, as follows: 

‘¢ He was imprisoned often; once in a 
cold and narrow tower where he had 
neither bed to lie on, nor clothes suffi- 
cient to warm him, nor meat’ for his 
mouth. He had starved there, had not 
God, who sent a crow to feed His prophet, 
sent this his and his country’s martyr a 
cat both to feed and warm him. It was 
his own relation unto them from whom I 
had it. A cat came one day down into 
the dungeon unto him, and, as it were, 
offered herself to him. He was glad of 
her, laid her in his bosom to warm him, 
and by making much of her won her love. 
After this she would come every day unto 
him divers times, and, when she could get 
one, would bring hima pigeon. He com- 
plained to his keeper of his cold and short 
fare. ‘The answer was ‘he durst not do it 
better.’ ‘ But,’ said Sir Henry, ‘if I can 
provide any, will you promise to dress it 
for me?’ ‘I may well enough,’ said the 
keeper, ‘ you are safe for that matter,’ and 
being urged again, promised him and kept 
his promise; dressed for him from time to 
time such pigeons as his caterer, the cat, 
provided for him. Sir Henry, in his pros- 
perity, for this would ever make much of 
cats, as other men will of spaniels or 
hounds ; and perhaps you shall not find 
his picture anywhere but—like Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton with his dog—with a cat 
beside him.’’ It is a charming, bright 
little story for those dark days. 

A reverse story to that of Sir Henry 
Wyatt belongs to our own days; the 
story of a nameless cat saved from star- 
vation by Henry Bergh. Many have 
been the deeds of heroism in the world, 
many have been the medals awarded for 
such deeds ; but when all are duly weighed 
in the balance, this deed, too, shall have 
its reward of fame. 

A kitten had been walled up by the 
workmen in an iron girder at the base of 
a building, and the walls had been laid 
to the second story, when Mr. Bergh 
heard what had happened. First, he 
pleaded for the innocent victim, but 
without avail; then, appealing to the 
law, he compelled the walls to be taken 
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down, and thus pussy at last was removed 
from what—without his interference— 
would have proved her living grave. 

It is worth recording in this connec- 
tion, that a few years ago the Albert 
medal was presented toa seaman who res- 
cued various lives from a sinking ship. 
The last one saved was the ship’s cat— 
the brave sailor crying as he swung her 
into the boat: ‘‘ Life before property.’’ 

Animals have had their full share, in- 
deed, of human misadventure at sea, and 








have added many a tragic element to the 
always tragic tale of wreck. Five years 
ago, for instance, the ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan ”’ 
was lost at Scarborough. The wreck was 
several hours in going to pieces, during 
which time they rescued the crew in the 
life cradle. One man was six hours in 
the rigging before he could be got off, 
And (a friend tells me this, who heard it 
from an eye-witness of the scene) the first 
thing he did upon reaching the shore was 
todraw from his bosom a little kitten 
which had been his especial pet. The 
man wept like a child when he found 
that his little friend had perished in spite 
of all hiscare. A woman from the same 
ship brought off a dog successfully. 
Turning to ‘‘scientific’’ patrons of 
cats, we find that Sir Isaac Newton—if 
history tells no fibs—not only had ‘‘ Dia- 
mond,’’ the little dog who upset a lighted 
candle among his manuscripts, but also 
acat, andat least one kitten. So much 
is certain, for to give them means of exit 
and ingress he cut two holes in his barn 
door—a big hole for the cat, a little 
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hole for the kitten! One really hopes 
this story may be true—it is so delight- 
fully unsophisticated for a philosopher. 

Another man of science, Sir David 
Brewster, began life with a great dislike 
of cats. In later years there were so 
many mice in his house that, after her 
promise never to let Pussy appear in the 
study, he permitted his daughter to give 
the trap a feline assistant. Pussy, how- 
ever, was no party to this contract, and, 
knowing what utter nonsense it was, took 
matters into her own claws. 

Writes this daughter, Mrs. Gordon : 

‘«T was sitting with my father one day, 
and the study door was ajar. To my dis- 
may, Pussy pushed it open, walked in, 
and, with a most assured air, put a paw 
on one shoulder, and a paw on the other, 
and then composedly kissed him. Ut- 
terly thunderstruck at the creature’s au- 
dacity, my father ended by being so de- 
lighted that he quite forgot to have an 
electric shock. He took Pussy into his 
closest affections, feeding and tending her 
as if she were a child.”’ 

When after some years she died, both 
master and mistress grieved sincerely, 
and never had another pet. 

And finally, grave Princeton College 
has had a pet, which was also a phenome- 
non, in the shape of a two-legged cat— 
biped from birth—but a most cheerful, 
healthy, engaging little creature, dark 
maltese in color, with a white star on its 
breast. Her fashion of walking was 
queer, but lively, as the annexed sketch by 
Dr. F. C. Hill, of Princeton, will show. 

Brought from a New York village to 
this college town, she adapted herself to 
her new home with the ready pliability 
of youth, became everybody’s pet in gen- 
eral, her master’s in particular, and was 
in all ways a thoroughly charming though 
whimsical baby-cat. Her virtues were 
all her own, while her faults, like those of 
other kittens, were doubtless due to there 
being no Aittychism. Such is the reason 
a modern writer assigns for feline errors, 
and it carries withit conviction. As the 
kitten is bent, the cat will certainly be 
inclined. 

Pussy’s course in life was destined to 
be as brief as brilliant. In the spring of 
’77 Dr. Hill was absent a fortnight. He 
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came back to find his small friend dead. 
He had left her vivacious and merry— 
now she was only ‘‘a body.’’ ‘* Poor 
kitty,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ was well and happy 
while I was with her. I really think she 
pined and died as much from loneliness 
as anything else.’’ 

To say that she was missed is idle ; it 
could not be otherwise with so bright and 
loving a creature. Love wins love the 
world over, and where love comes love 
follows. Our poor little pussy’s heart 





The two-legged cat that belonged to Dr. Hill, of 
Princeton. 


was all her master’s; it resulted that in 
his heart was a corner all her own. 

Her body was sent, in the interests of 
science, to Professor Ward, of Rochester, 
N. Y., and by him the skeleton was pre- 
pared and mounted. It is now in the 
museum at Princeton College, so that 
pussy remains as serviceable after death as 
it was her warm will to be in life.— Wide 
Awake. 
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FASHION NOTES. 


LTHOUGH dresses are still made 
very plain and straight, yet some 
have fronts of different color without de- 





No. 1065. 


tracting from the straight, narrow effect. 
The costume shown in our diagram shows 
an admirable method of arranging two 
VOL. LXI.—47 








materials in coat fashion, and is especially 
useful when renovating last season’s 
gowns, as the basque may be added to a 
short bodice to give the coat the effect, 
and the over-plastron of crépon can be 
removed at will and merely the tight- 
fitting vest displayed. 

The principal portion of the costume 
shown is of blue-gray beige, with faint 
touches of blue and brown in almost in- 
distinct and very uneven lines, and the 
plain portions are of gray-blue crépon. 
The skirt is made entire on a closely- 
shaped foundation, the front faced with 
crépon laid flat, and edged with a gath- 
ered frill sewn on the wrong side and 
turned over. The beige sides are hemmed 
separately and laid over the front with the 
extreme edges loose, to simulate an open 
front. The back has one plait over the 
sides and a number of flat plaits in the 
centre. 

The coat fronts of beige start from the 
shoulders and show the whole front of 
crépon ; but these over-fronts may equally 
be taken from the shoulder without affect- 
ing the style. The pockets have a turned 
corner, filled in with crépon, and large 
buttons of dull copper tint are used on 
pockets and fronts. The full crépon vest 
fastens across with hooks on the left side, 
after the plain vest is buttoned down. 
This costume may be carried out in a 
combination of plain and fancy material, 
or a silk front is very dressy in a woolen 
costume. 

A plain, but extremely useful blouse 
of cambric or colored zephyr can be 
copied from No. 1069, with the back and 
front to the waist in same material, but 
cut as a shaped lining, and the blouse 
part brought over it and fulled on at the 
bust-line, with all edges to the waist fin- 
ished with braid or cotton passementerie. 
Both back and front are arranged in the 
same fashion ; but at the back the basque 
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vantageously mixed in this fashion, using 
the color at front and back and for cuffs, 
collar, and belt. Another fashion is to 
make the centre plastrons, etc., of beaded 
grenadine or of brocade, and use plain 
surah for the remainder ; and in similar 
fashion, too, a charming washing blouse 
may be made of pink or blue zephyr, 
with the plastron, etc., of the piece ap- 
pliqué or embroidery which is now so » 
much used on summer gowns. 

A simple but charming little frock for 
achild of four or five years, is shown by 
No. 1075, and is made in fancy zephyr, 
with a yoke and cuffs of embroidery, 
and an insertion band round the skirt. 
The bodice part is lined, but the skirt 
consists of plain widths. The yoke is 
exactly similar back and front, and the 
fullness is arranged in the same fashion. 

White cambric looks particularly well 
made as this model, or the style is suit- 
able for cashmere and velvet. 


(7 














SUMMER ODDS AND ENDS. 


The tea jacket is now an established 
No. 1069. favorite for home dinners, theatres, and 


joins in the centre below the waist-line, 
so as to complete the plain, round basque, 
which is cut entire with the top. 








No. 1070. 





for afternoon tea; and for the latter pur- 
pose it is by many preferred to the long, 
elaborate tea-gown, which, if of rich 


No. 1075. 


Black and colored material may be ad- 




















material, runs into a considerable sum, 
and does not retain its beauty and fresh- 
ness like the smaller tea jacket. Many 
young brides have ordered two or three 
of these dainty garments in their trous- 
seaux, and the choice is a wise one, for a 
plain silk or lace skirt of dark coloring, 
or, better still, in black, is altogether 
younger and more charming with a pretty 
tea jacket than the more flowing and 
dignified tea-gown. 

Short lengths of handsome material, 
either fancy or plain, may be used up in 
a variety of styles for tea jackets, and 
trimmings which have already done duty, 
or are too bright for out-door wear, will 
not be too bright or showy for the tea 
jacket. Last season many wore fronts 
and sleeves of contrasting material or of 
different color in their gowns, and these 
may now be utilized in tea jackets, as 
shown by No. 1070. Thin, openwork 
material may also be laid over bright silk, 
such as the piece guipure and lace; or 
black net or lace, with or without beads, 
may be used in similar fashion. 

A combination of daffodil-yellow satin, 
with an open network of black, is most 
effective, with the coat part of black 
brocade lined yellow satin in collar and 
oversleeves, and the front of yellow 
crépe drawn up with jet. In our model 
the edge of the black jacket is outlined 
with silk drops, which can be bought in 
various sizes and all colors. It is also a 
very effective jacket in any pale or deli- 
cate color, such as vieux-rose or helio- 
trope, with the sleeves and _ plastron 
covered with the beige-tinted piece 
guipure, and the edges corded with a 
darker shade of silk, and balls and drops 
corresponding in color. 

Very pretty little washing frocks may 
be made from a combination of plain and 
striped zephyr, as shown in our diagram, 
which represents plain blue zephyr with 
crossway trimmings of blue and white 
stripe, the skirt part quite plain, and 
gathered on outside the edge of the 
bodice. The bodice is lined, and the 
crossway front is seamed and laid over 
the lining, and the sleeves also are made 
on a shaped lining. 

The skirt consists of three plain widths, 
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unlined and turned up on the right side 
with a bias band of the stripe. This 
band is corded at the top with a white 








No, 1074. 


stripe, and forms quite a pretty trimming. 
This little frock is suitable for a girl of 
seven or eight years, and can equally be 
copied in cashmere or foulé with fancy 
spotted or striped silk, or even with fancy 
materials in relief colors. 


LATE LONDON GOSSIP. 


HE latest thing talked about over here 
has been the marriage of Miss Pon- 
sonby and Colonel Montgomery (Scotts 
Guards), who is cousin to the Earl of 
Powis, and descended from the celebrated 
Robert Clive. His family in earlier days 
has been closely connected with the 
Queen’s Household, since his grand-aunt 
Lady Charlotte Herbert, afterward Duch- 
ess of Northumberland, was governess to 
her Majesty when Princess Victoria, and 
his uncle, the late Right Hon. Sir Percy 
Herbert, was Treasurer to the Queen. 
The connection of the bride’s family with 
the Royal Household and the position of 














trust and responsibility held by her father 
are so well known that there is no need 
to dilate on them here; suffice it to say 
that Sir Henry Ponsonby is one of the 
most important persons connected with 
the inner life of the Court, and, therefore, 
the Queen came up specially from Wind- 
sor for the wedding. 

The fact that she has never attended 
any weddings save those of the Royal 
family, since the death of the lamented 
Prince Consort, increases the distinction 
conferred. The stalls in the chancel were 
reserved for members of the Royal family. 
The bride was given away by her father. 
She was dressed in a pure white satin 
gown, the front of which was flounced 
with fine old Flemish lace, the bodice 
being draped with the same, caught up 
on the shoulders with large pearl orna- 
ments. The dress had a Medici collar 
bordered with pearls, which was soft and 
becoming, and the sleeves, which were of 
lace reaching only to the elbow and fin- 
ishing off with pearls, were very pretty. 

The bride carried a large posy rich with 
orange blossoms and exotics, and wore 
two diamond stars, the gift of Mr. and 
Lady Charlotte Montgomery, parents of 
the bridegroom. Miss Ponsonby’s chief 
bridesmaid was her sister, Miss Margaret 
Ponsonby, and she was also attended by 
Miss Evelyn Montgomery, Lady Kath- 
erine Thynne, the Hon. Susan Baring, 
Miss Magdalene Herbert, and Miss Mar- 
got Tennant. Their dresses were of white 
sicilienne, the skirts being plain and the 
bodices coat-shaped, turned back with 
revers, showing a vest crossed with bars 
of gold gauze. The bridesmaids’ bon- 
nets were of white tulle flecked with gold, 
and with strings of the same fabric. Each 
of these fair attendants carried a bouquet 
of crimson roses arranged with dark green 
foliage. The bridegroom’s presents to 
them were gold bangles with a heart-of- 
gold as a fastening, through which was 
entwined the letter B. The Princess of 
Wales wore a lovely dress of pale gray silk, 
the Princesses Victoria and Maud being 
attired in pale mauve foulard. Her Ma- 
jesty, who looked remarkably well, was 
dressed in black silk trimmed with rare 
old lace; she wore a bonnet of black 
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velvet with an aigrette of white ostrich 
feathers. 

The beautiful Duchess of Portland was 
gowned in cream muslin, with a folded 
sash of deep green silk round her waist, 
fastened at the side with a bunch of pink 
malmaisons, and wore a bonnet of green 
velvet, with gray feathers and pink roses. 
The mother of the bride had a dress of 
electric blue satin trimmed with black ’ 
lace. She wore her Order of Victoria 
and Albert. Lady de Grey was attired 
in a delicate shade of gray, the sleeves 
being embroidered in jeweled silk. The 
Marchioness of Londonderry had on the 
same dress that she wore at the Ascot 
races; a very charming gown of white 
foulard, with a printed design of pansies. 





HOME DECORATION AND FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK. 


A CONVENIENT LITTLE WORK-BOX. 


O make a holder for buttons, tapes, 
hook and eyes, and these various 
small necessities which always intertangle 
so vexatiously in the free play of the work- 





A Convenient Little Work-Box. 


basket, six small druggist’s powder-boxes 
are needed ; the kind that slip into a case 
of white enamel finish. These have the 
mark of what is within arranged as 
shown, to act as a kind of handle; it is 
easy enough to tack the buttons, safety- 
pin, etc., through the pasteboard by a 
few strong stitches. Place the boxes one 
above the other in a double tier of three 
each, and pass a firm band of broad tape 
or muslin around, joined tightly at one 
of the lower corners by a close over-cast- 
ing. A broad pretty ribbon is tied about, 



























over this with a bow and loops on top. 
A broad piece of ribbon may be used in- 
stead of the muslin band if equally as 
convenient. This box is handy enough, 
and its value will be appreciated when it 
has been given its place for awhile on the 
corner of the table or tucked into the trav- 
eling trunk where it holds fast its contents 
and ever ready to fill all demands made 
upon it. 
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Pineapple Lace. 


PINEAPPLE LACE. 


1. Take a length of novelty braid, hem 
one end, then—to crochet the deep points, 
begin like this: Fasten thread in first 
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loop of the braid, skip next loop, in third 
make a shell of 3 trebles, 2 chain, 3 
trebles ; chain 3, skip 2 loops, 1 treble 
in next, chain 2, skip 2 loops, shell in 
next, chain 2, skip 2 loops, 1 treble in 
next, chain 3, skip 2 loops, shell in next, 
chain 1, turn. 

2. Shell in shell, chain 4, 10 trebles 
in next shell, chain 4, shell in shell, 
chain 4, fasten with slip-stitch to begin- 


ning of first row, chain 1, turn ; * over 4 
chain work 3 doubles, (0) chain 5 (form- 
ing a picot), 2 doubles, chain 5, 3 
doubles, chain 1. 

3. Shell in shell, chain 2, 1 treble be- 
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tween first and second trebles, * chain 1, 
1 treble between next 2, repeat until 
there are g trebles, chain 2, shell in shell, 
1 long stitch (thread over 3 times) in 1 
chain at end of last shell, chain 1, turn. 

4. Shell in shell, chain 2, * 1 treble, 
chain 1, repeat till there are 8 trebles, 
chain 2, shell in shell, chain 4, fasten 
with slip-stitch in 1 chain of last row, 
chain 1, turn, and work over 4 chain as 
directed from * in second row. 

Repeat third and fourth rows, making 1 
less treble in the pineapple each row until 
the tenth row has been worked, which 
will have but 2 trebles. 

11. Shell in shell, chain 2, 1 treble be- 
tween 2 trebles of last row, chain 2, 
shell in shell, 1 long stitch in 1 chain of 
last row, chain 1, turn. 

12. Shell in shell, chain 2, 1 double in 
1 treble of last row, chain 2, shell in 
shell, chain 4, fasten with slip-stitch in 1 
chain of last row, turn, and over 4 chain 
work 3 doubles, 1 picot, 2 doubles, 1 
picot, 3 doubles, chain 1. 

13. Shell in shell, one long stitch in 
double of last row, shell in shell, 1 long 
stitch in r chain at end, chain 4, turn. 

14. Onetreble in middle of shell, chain 
2, 1 long stitch in long stitch, chain 2, 1 
treble in shell, chain 4, fasten with slip- 
stitch, chain 1, turn, work over 4 chain 
as before directed; now, over 2 chain, 
make 3 doubles, picot, 3 doubles ; picot 
of 7 chain over long stitch, 3 doubles, 
picot (of 5 chain), 3 doubles, over 2 
chain, and 3 doubles, picot, 2 doubles, 
picot, 3 doubles, over 4 chain. Wenow 
come to the long stitches, which are 
worked over the same as the chains of 4 
on the other side of point, that is 3 dou- 
bles, picot, 2 doubles, picot, and 3 dou- 
bles over each, with a slip-stitch in the 1 
chain between the shells. When the last 
long stitch is worked over, fasten in 1 
chain, then chain 3, skip 2 loops of 
braid, and make 1 double in third loop. 

To begin another scallop, chain 3, skip 
2 loops of the braid, make a shell in third 
loop, then repeat from * in first row, to 
(o) in second row; then to join the 
scallops, draw thread through first picot 
in last scallop; 2 doubles, draw thread 
through next picot, and finish with 3 
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Continue with third 
and fourth rows, joining the latter after 
the 3 doubles, to corresponding picots in 
first scallops, as already directed. 

Repeat until you have made sufficient 
length of lace; then hem the braid at 


doubles, chain 1. 


end of last scallop. To make the inser- 
tion, crochet along the upper edge of the 
braid : 

1. Fasten thread in first loop of braid, 
* chain 4, skip 1 loop, 1 double in next 
loop, repeat from * to the end of the 
TOW. 

2. Work 3 doubles over 4 chain, 1 
picot of 5 chain, 3 doubles ; repeat. 

Take another length of braid, hem one 
end, fasten thread in first loop, chain 4, 
skip 1 loop, 1 double in next, and repeat 
to the end of row. To join the two rews 
of braid, fasten thread on end of the 
braid that has but one row of crochet, 
over first 4 chain make 3 doubles, draw 
thread through first picot of braid below, 
then make 3 doubles in same 4 chain and 
repeat to the end of row. 

For the heading fasten thread in first 
loop of braid, chain 4, skip 1 loop, 1 
double in next; repeat. Work over these 
chains of 4 with 3 doubles, 1 picot, 3 
doubles, as before. Then for the third or 
lastrow make 1 double in first picot, chain 
3, 1 double in next picot, and repeat to 
the end. 

This completes the pattern, which is 
very pretty for collars, aprons, skirts, or 
wherever a nice, wide lace is wanted.— 
The Housewife. 

The stamp-basket isa novel decorative 
contrivance for a writing-table. To make 
it you need three small baskets with 
handles, one small bottle, with a broad 
base to fit in one basket, two yards of very 
narrow ribbon, and a tablespoonful of 
sand. One basket is to hold one-cent 
stamps, another two-cent stamps, and the 
third basket is to accommodate the bottle, 
which is to be filled with water, to 
moisten the backs of postage stamps. 
The mouth of the bottle must be small 
enough to be covered by your second 
finger, because after you have placed 
tissue-paper on the bottom of the basket 
and poured in the required amount of 























sand for ballast, the bottle is fitted in, 
and the narrow ribbon tied on the handle 
and around the bottle. One single mo- 
tion of the hand tips the bottle-basket 
sufficiently to moisten the end of your 
finger, by which you can dampen the 
postage-stamp to be applied to your let- 
ter. The ribbon is tied to one side only 
of the handles of the baskets holding the 
stamps, a long piece of ribbon being left 
between them, so that the stamp-holders 
are not disturbed by the tipping of the 
basket holding the bottle. 


It will save time, thought, and motion, | 


to have the baskets red, blue, and yel- 
low, and place the one-cent stamps in the 
red basket, and the two-cent stamps in 
the blue basket. You can gild the yel- 
low basket with bronze powder mixed 
with gum-arabic and water. If you 
choose, you can add a fourth basket, and 
in it keep a small piece of white cheese- 
cloth buttonholed around with colored 
flax thread, with which to dry your 
fingers. ‘This whole contrivance is light 
and can be easily moved from table to 
desk. 

The essence of decoration is making 
a pleasure of production. A picture, a 
piece of sculpture, purely a thing of 
beauty, which exists for itself alone with- 
out any relation to anything else, is fine 
art. Decorative art is the application, 
to daily life, of the principles which 
underlie the beautiful, in the fashioning 
of the objects of use, so that neithe: the 
form nor color shall offend the eye, mys- 
tify the mind, or insult the common 
sense. The higher the development of 
the individual, the more harmony of 
color and beauty in form is demanded ; 
so in choosing your baskets take two-cent 
and one-cent stamps along, that the 
baskets and stamps may either contrast or 
harmonize in color. Cut theends of the 
ribbon diagonally. Be sure there are 
only two ends, for fluttering ribbons dis- 
tract the attention and tire the eye, and 
this is the reverse of the object to be at- 
tained by decoration, which is to rest, to 
soothe, and to charm the eye, “ the win- 
dow of the soul.’’ Drop sealing-wax on 
the ribbon ends ; this will serve two pur- 
poses ; first, it will weight the ribbon so 
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it will not move with every wave of wind; 
and secondly, it will obviate the risk of 
soiled ends, for the sealing-wax can be 
wiped off if soiled. —Demores?' s. 


A SUMMER WARDROBE. 

This simple framework closet for hang- 
ing of gowns is convenient in any home, 
but particularly commends itself for the 
summer cottage from its simplicity and 
cheapness. Two upright pieces, about five 
and a half, or six feet in length, cut at the 
base at either end, so as to form side sup- 
ports with two joining pieces in width for 








A Summer Wardrobe. 


a single or double wardrobe according 
te the need; these securely joined at the 
ends by screws or nails, make the begin- 
ning. The cornice effect at the top and 
the ornamental base are added. The firm 
strip across the back strengthens the 
framework and gives a place for the 
hooks. A covering of light cambric or 
muslin is stretched behind this and tacked 
along the sides. The front curtains are 
of chintz, silkoline,~ cretonne, or blue 
denim, hung with brass rings on a small 
wooden or brass rod. If the denim cur- 
tain is used the embroidered circles pow- 
dered over may be worked in Bargarren 
of red or yellow tint. 

The whole get-up of this is hardly 
more in cost than a couple of dollars at 
the outside, and by a little care in stain- 
ing the wood or painting it some pretty 
shade of delicate green or blue, with cur- 
tains to match, it will fit into the most 
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artistic summer bedroom with harmony 
and usefulness. 

Vases can be utilized as candle-holders 
with very pretty effect. First fill the vase 
with equal parts of sand and pearline ; 
when the first candle has burned away it 
will be found that the circular place for 
the candle has become a solid socket, and 
that tipping the vase over has also become 
almost impossible. For some time New 
York manufacturers of lamps and chande- 
liers have been using Chinese and Japa- 
nese vases for lamps. 

A group of vases used as candle-hol- 
ders should vary in height. Increase this 
effect by having one candle higher, and 
one decidedly lower, than the rest of the 
group. One vase should be blue, another 
red, another yellow, or have these colors 
largely predominant, for the same reason 
that in arranging any group of ‘still 
life’’ to paint a picture from, yellow, red, 
and blue must be present, either alone or 
combined, to be chromatically complete. 


A high lamp may be contrived if you 
are near any pottery by obtaining from 
the potter a circular pot made of the same 
material as a common flower-pot, a foot 
high, and of a diameter to suit the glass 
base of some lamp you have or are sure 
you can buy easily. Any potter who can 
make a butter-jar can make this lamp- 
stand. Rub molasses—not syrup, but New 
Orleans molasses—all over the pot. Let 
it stand for a day or two, and then paint 
with oil tube-paints, such as artists use. 
Have some brown Japan dryer to mix with 
the paint so as to give a glossy or glaze- 
like appearance. _ If you wish to lighten 
your colors with white, use zinc white 
only. Avoid black. Use no chromes. 
A pleasant arrangement of color, without 
any attempt at forms, is very successful, 
provided you keep the darker tints near 
the base. If you do not like your first 
painting you can paint over until the col- 
oring suits your taste and surroundings. 

Flower-jars for cut stems and blossoms 
may be made by taking a tall, wide- 
mouthed bottle and filling it one-quarter 
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full with small shells before putting in the 
water. The white glass allows the stems to 
be seen, which are pretty in themselves. 
The shells help to make the base heavy, 
and look pretty, as their peculiar beauty 
is suited to water, their natural element. 
Flowers are so beautiful in themselves that 
a flower-holder, zsthetically speaking, 
should show the slender stems, which 
ought not to be crowded too tightly. 

A temporary frieze for a summer room 
may be made of Japanese books of birds 
and flowers, which can be bought at any 


‘well-stocked Japanese store. The pages 


are not cut like ours, as the Japanese print 
only on one side of the paper ; so a book 
will fold out sufficiently to ornament one 
side of aroom of average size. The gilt 
picture-molding will afford sufficient sup- 
port for this thin paper. The two book- 
covers may be tacked fast, and an occa- 
sional pin will hold the other leaves ; or 
if there is no picture-molding, a few 
small tacks will suffice. When the frieze 
is taken down the tack-holes should be 
filled up with plaster-of-Paris and water 
applied with a paint-brush. This must 
be done quickly, as_ plaster-of-Paris 
‘*sets,’’ or becomes hard quickly. Pow- 
der color may be mixed with the plas- 
ter-of-Paris so as to match the tint of 
the wall.—Demores? s. 

Prepared chamois skins in various 
shades are very much in use as ground 
for embroidery or painting. ‘The gray 
tint is very pretty for photograph frames 
or portfolios ; for a frame with easel back 
wadding enough is put under the skin to 
give a pleasing roundness, and a floral de- 
sign is worked before the material is put 
on, or if painted decoration is chosen, it 
is done after the pasteboard frame is cov- 
ered. For scarf ends and mouchoir and 
glove cases, the embroidery upon chamois 
is done with a mixture of silk and Japan- 
ese gold thread ; or the gold thread may 
be couched on as an outline, and the in- 
side of the figures painted, if the worker 
has the requisite knowledge of coloring. 
For some purposes, such as stand-covers, 
or piano-scarfs, the satin or sateen used 
as the basis is ornamented with an ap- 






























pliqué of stars or leaves of chamois 
couched down with metal threads held by 
silk and touched with flecks of gold, or 
worked with French knots in shaded silk. 
This is an extremely effective method of 
decoration ; but to secure a good result it 
is best to line the satin with Canton 
flannel or a thin sheet of wadding, as the 
chamois skin is apt to wrinkle when ap- 
plied to too thin a background. 

A table centre of unbleached linen 
that is seductively exposed for sale, with 
one corner finished to show the mode of 
working it, has a pattern imitating pond- 
lilies, with their large flat leaves. This 
is worked with yellow silk button-holding 
over white pearl cord which must be 
shrunk before using in every instance, to 
insure its keeping smooth after washing. 
The inner lines of the lilies are worked 
in stem stitch, and the leaves are filled 
with row after row of feather or brier 
stitch. The edge of the scarf is worked 
in large pointed scallops. 

Another small convenience is a sponge- 
bag made of four melon-shaped pieces of 
white satin jean. The points of the 
melon pieces are cut off at the top, and 
a casing for a cord to hang it by faced 
on. Small single flowers are worked in 
colored silks upon the outside and an 
inner bag made of oiled silk is basted 
within the piqué bag.—Harper’s Bazar. 


AFGHANS, 


A very handsome afghan for a sofa, 
lately seen by the writer, was made of 
two stripes of crazy work—bits of all 
colors of worsted—done in star-stitch, 
and alternating with three stripes of 
black ; it was crocheted together with 
a twisted cord of black and orange, which 
also finished the sides, and the ends were 
fringed to match each stripe. Another 
very pretty afghan was after the same 
model, only that the three stripes were 
garnet and the two stripes ‘‘ Roman.’’ 
It was done in pinafore stitch. 

A handsome carriage afghan for a 
gentleman was made of cardinal German- 
town, the centre strips, fifty-seven inches 
wide, being done in afghan stitch, and two 
stripes each side, each eight inches wide, 
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in pinafore stitch. The centre had a 
large lion’s head worked in tawny yel- 
lows—perhaps a horse’s head would be 
quite as pleasing—the bottom was fin- 
ished with a heavy fringe, and the sides 
and top with a crocheted border. It was 
lined with red flannel, pinked, with the 
owner’s monogram worked in the centre 
in yellow silk.— Housewife. 


SUGGESTIONS TO HOME-MAKERS. 


One should have a little afternoon tea- 
table in the parlor, standing in one cor- 
ner, with a dainty tea-pot and a tray on 
which are the pretty pairs of cups and 
saucers. This table needs its special 
cloth of purest linen with fringed border 
or deep hemstitched hem, and an open 
pattern of embroidery in silk, as simple 
or as close as one wishes. Make always 
a difference between the appointments of 
personal service and the general furnish- 
ings. The effects in the latter can be 
made stronger and broader; the former 
should be as exquisitely fine in quality 
and as dainty as one could afford. It 
takes thought and some experience, too, 
to adjust what one might call ‘the life- 
values’’ with fairness and trueness, to 
know how to keep a harmonious whole 
through the home; to produce the best 
effect on a small amount, to determine 
when work ‘‘ pays’’ and where it is using 
the cambric needle for the tent-cloth 
smock; to manage, though, bareness 
must sometimes be felt in corners to keep 
a soft spot, next to the personnel of the 
loved ones; the warm fire, the soft rug, 
the dainty china cup—though one washes 
it each time one’s self—the fresh nap- 
kin; these take the roughness from life, 
and make the “ wilderness blossom as a 
rose ;’’ and it is in the home-maker’s hand 
and power. 


RECIPES. 
FOR BREAKFAST OR TEA, 


ORN CAKE.—One cupful of Indian 
meal, one-half cupful of flour, one 
teaspoonful of cream tartar, one-third tea- 
spoonful of soda, one egg, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Mix with milk, thin. 
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Tablespoonful of melted lard last. Bake 
in sheet. 

Corn CAKE No. 2.—Two cupfuls of 
Indian meal, two cupfuls of flour, one 
cupful of molasses, one cupful of sour 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, salt. 
Bake in sheet. 

Corn Cake No. 3.—One-quarter cup- 
ful of sugar, one-half cupful of flour, 
two-thirds of a cupful of Indian meal, 
one-half teaspoonful of baking-powder, a 
little salt and melted butter. Mix with 
hot milk. Bake in sheet. 

Corn CakE No. 4.—Three cupfuls of 
flour, three cupfuls of Indian meal, one 
pint of sour milk, one-half cupful of sugar, 
two teaspoonfuls of soda, salt. Bake in 
sheet. 

Oat-MEAL Cakes.—Scald one pint of 
meal ; add two eggs, one tablespoonful of 
flour, milk enough for thin batter. Bake 
in gem-pans. 

Rye Cakes.—Four tablespoonfuls of 
flour, four tablespoonfuls of rye flour, one 
pint of milk, two eggs. Bake in gem- 
pans. 

Murrins.—Three cupfuls of flour, two 
cupfuls of milk, one-half cupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one egg, 
three teaspoonfuls of yeast-powder. Bake 
in gem-pans. 

Murrins.—One quart of flour, one 
cupful of sugar, one pint of milk, butter 
the size of an egg, two teaspoonfuls of 
yeast-powder. Bake in pans or gem-pans. 

Murrins.—Two eggs, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one cupful of milk, butter 
the size of an egg, three spoonfuls of yeast- 
powder, two cupfuls of flour, salt. 

GRAHAM Gems.—One cupful of flour, 
two cupfuls of Graham flour, little mo- 
lasses ; soften with water ; three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder. 

Brown Breap.—One pint of Indian 
meal, one pint of water, one-half pint of 
rye flour, one-half cupful of molasses, 
one-half teaspoonful of soda, salt. Let 
stand one hour, then boil three. 

Boston BROowN BrEAD.—One pint cup- 
ful of corn-meal, large ; one pint of boil- 
ing water, half a coffeecupful of black 
molasses ; half a pint of cold water, one 
small teaspoonful of salt, three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder, one heaping pint 
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of Graham flour, one heaping pint of 
white flour. Pour the boiling water into 
the corn-meal in a pan to scald it, add the 
molasses, then the rest of the ingredients, 
the powder mixed in the flour. Beat up 
thoroughly. It makes a stiff batter or 
dough too soft to be handled. Put it 
into a tin or iron pail having a tight lid, 
and steam it at least four hours. It may 
then be turned out of the pail and baked 
about fifteen minutes. When the old- 
fashioned black molasses cannot be had 
a little burnt-sugar coloring ought to be 
added to make the bread of the proper 
color. A pail or two might well be pro- 
vided, such as the bakers use to bake the 
bread in as well as steam it. They are 
made to hold about two quarts, in shape 
like a piece of stove-pipe, but half an inch 
wider at the top than at the bottom. 
Russia iron is the material. Should the 
loaves become discolored in the pails, 
prevent it by lining the pails first with 
greased manilla paper. Instead of the 
baking-powder a pint of buttermilk can 
be used instead of that much water, and 
a teaspoonful of soda added. 

Corn Pize.—With a sharp knife slice 
the grains from five ears of corn. Beat 
this in with three eggs, a pint of milk, 
tablespoonful of butter, and salt and pep- 
per to taste. Pour into a pudding dish, 
and bake twenty-five minutes. 

CuRRIED FisH.—Cut up about three 
pounds of any favorite white fish into 
pieces about two inches square, put these 
into asauce-pan, with three ounces of but- 
ter, two large thinly-sliced onions, two 
chopped apples, a tablespoonful of mixed 
powdered herbs, and a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley. Stir over the fire until 
the onions are nicely colored, then add a 
breakfast cupful of good stock, a dessert- 
spoonful each of curry paste, curry pow- 
der and ground rice made into a smooth 
paste with a little cold water, and a slight 
seasoning of salt and pepper; simmer 
gently for fifteen or twenty minutes, then 
add a teacupful of cream, and simmer a 
few minutes longer. Serve piled up high 
in the centre of a hot dish, surrounded 
with a firm, neat border of properly pre- 
pared rice. Ornament the top of the bor- 
der, which should be made slightly flat, 


























with alternate tiny patches of chopped 
parsley and sifted egg yelk; put a few 
sprigs of parsley around the base and serve 
immediately. 

Porato SALAD.—Boil the potatoes with 
their skins on; when done, peel and 
slice them while warm; the salad should 
be prepared two or three hours before it 
is needed ; cut the potatoes in slices one- 
third of an inch thick, put these in layers 
in a salad bowl, and sprinkle: over each 
layer a little pepper and salt, chopped 
parsley, and, if liked, minced onion ; add 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar to three of 
oil ; stir them well into the salad ; garnish 


with pickled gherkins, beet-root, and 
sliced beet-root. 
ToMAtTo LYONNAISE.—Peel and cut 


into small pieces half a dozen good-sized 
tomatoes. Slice four onions. Fry the 
latter in a pan with butter until they be- 
gin to change color, stirring frequently 
to prevent scorching. When they become 
yellowish pour on the tomatoes, juice and 
all, season with salt and pepper, and cook 
for twenty minutes, keeping them well 
stirred. Add a cupful of good gravy and 
a tablespoonful of minced parsley, and 
simmer for five minutes more. If too 
thin, thicken with a little flour wetted with 
cold gravy. 

BEEt SALAD.—Boil the beets and chop 
not very fine. Make a boiled dressing and 
pour over it. For boiled dressing take one 
teaspoonful mustard, two teaspoonfuls 
salt, two tablespoonfuls sugar, one-quar- 


ter salt-spoonful cayenne pepper, one- 
half cup vinegar, two eggs, one cup 


cream or milk, and two tablespoonfuls 
melted butter. Mix the dry ingredients 
and moisten with the vinegar, pour on 
the two beaten eggs, stirring as you do so; 
add the cream and butter. Place the bowl 
in a pan of hot water and stir till it 
thickens. Remove from the water and set 
away to cool. This dressing may be used 
for lettuce or other salads. 

SHRIMP CUTLETS.—Wash and pick a 
pint of shrimps, and chop them with a 
silver knife. Put on half a pint of milk 
to boil. Rub together a large tablespoon- 
ful of butter, three ditto of flour ; stir 
till the boiling milk forms a thick paste ; 
add the yelks of two eggs; cook a mo- 
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ment, take from the fire, add the shrimps, 
a little salt and cayenne, and ten drops of 


onion juice ; stand away to cool. When 
cold, form into cutlets, dip in egg and 
bread-crumbs, and fry. Serve with cream 
sauce. 

BoiLeD DriED BeEr.—For a piece of 
dried beef weighing two pounds allow 
two hours’ steady boiling. Remove from 
the fire and allow the beef to stand in the 
water until cold. This beef, cut in thin 
slices, will be found very nice for luncheon 
or light suppers. 

CHOCOLATE SOUFFLE PUDDING.— 
Place a small piece of Baker’s chocolate 
in a saucepan over a kettle of boiling 
water until it melts, then stir into a pint 
of boiling milk with half a teacupful of 
sugar. Add three tablespoonfuls of flour 
and one of corn-starch, which must be 
rubbed until smooth in a little cold milk, 
and strained, next a lump of butter size 
of an egg; cook until thick and smooth. 
When a little cold, add four eggs, whites 
and yellows beaten separately. Bake 
about half an hour in a pudding-dish set 
in a pan of boiling water. Serve hot 
with a sauce made of whipped cream, 
and sweetened to taste. Flavor with a 
little vanilla. 

Omit the chocolate and add half a can 
of peaches without the juice, and it will 
make a pleasant addition to the pudding, 
besides giving you a variety of desserts. 
I think fresh peaches or oranges might be 
used with equally good results. 

AppLE Puppinc.—One pint of flour, 
one egg, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
three-quarters of a cupful of milk (water 
may be used instead), butter size of an 
egg, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
three large apples quartered. Cut the 
butter up in the flour and add salt and 
baking-powder. Beat the egg well and 
stir into the milk and add to flour. Spread 
the mixture about half an inch thick in a 
well-buttered pudding-dish. Stick the 
apples in and sprinkle well with sugar. 
Bake three-quarters of an hour in a mod- 
erate oven. To be eaten warm with 
milk and sugar. 

Tapioca JELLy.—One cupful of tapi- 
oca, four cupfuls of cold water, juice of 
a lemon and part of rind; sweeten to 
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suit the taste. Soak tapioca in the water 
four hours. Set within a saucepan of 
boiling water, and stir frequently. If 
too thick after it begins to clear, add a 
little boiling water. Add rind and juice 
of lemon, when quite clear, and pour 
into a mold. To be eaten cold with 
cream. It is also very nic¢.flavored with 
orange. 

CREAM Purrs.—One-half pint cold 
water, into which rub smooth six ounces 
of flour ; put it into a spider with four 
ounces of butter, and stir it continually 
over a fire not too hot, till it is thor- 
oughly cooked. It will resemble a lump of 
putty and cleave off the spider like a 
pancake. Cool this lump and add four 
eggs. Beat well, and then drop on a 
buttered tin in neat, compact little 
‘* dabs ;’’ far enough apart not to touch 
when they rise. Have the oven about as 
hot as for cookies, and in turning them 
lift up the tin. If you shove them be- 
fore they are set you will have pancakes. 
They should be hollow balls. Bake them 
long enough so they will not fall when re- 
moved, and cool them on brown paper as 
quickly as possible, so they won’t sweat. 
To fill them take one-half pint milk, two 
beaten eggs, one quarter cup of flour or 
corn-starch wet smoothly, one cup sugar, 
lemon or vanilla flavor; cook it in a tin 
pail ina kettle of hot water, and stir itso 
it will be smooth. When both are cold, 
open the puff with a sharp knife, just a 
little slit on the side, and fill in one table- 
spoonful of custard. 

ORANGE Purrs.—Grate the rind of 
four oranges, add two pounds of sifted 
sugar, pound together, and make it into 
a stiff paste with butter and the juice of 
the oranges ; roll it and cut it into shapes 
and bake in a cool oven. Serve piled 
upon a dish, with sifted sugar over. 

Roast AppLes.—Take nice firm apples, 
core and peel them, and place in an 
earthen dish. Fill the centres with sugar, 
and fill the dish one-third full of cold 
water, sprinkling two tablespoonfuls of 
sugarinit. Bake in a quick oven until 


they can be easily stuck through with a 
fork. The result will be beautiful amber 
balls with a jellied syrup to pour over 
them. A thin slice of lemon could be 
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baked in each apple, or a drop of van- 
illa, or a clove stuck in the middle of 
each apple makes a pleasing variety. 

RASPBERRY AND CURRANT TART.— 
Take half a pint of raspberries, one and 
a half-pint of currants, three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, half a pound of butter, half 
a pound of flour, cold water, the yelk of 
one egg. Make some _ puff paste as 
follows: Rub two ounces of butter into 
the flour, then mix with cold water and 
egg ; after it has stood a short time, roll 
out the remainder of the butter in a 
sheet, and lay it on the paste, give the 
paste three turns to work in the butter ; 
strip the currants from the stalks, put in 
a dish with the raspberries, placing an in- 
verted cup in the centre, add the sugar, 
cover with the paste, and bake in a good 
oven; and, when done, sift sugar over it. 

Mo.asses Cake.—Three cupfuls of 
flour, one cupful of brown sugar, one- 
third of a cupful of butter ; cut the butter 
up into the flour, then add the sugar and 
mix well with the hands; then add one 
cupful of New Orleans molasses, one cup- 
ful of boiling water, and a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a little vinegar. Stir 
until perfectly smooth, and then bake in 
a square, shallow pan for three-quarters of 
an hour, in a moderate oven. 

PEACH SpPONGE.—Cover half a box of 
Coxe’s gelatine with a half-cup of cold 
water and let it soak for haif an hour. 
Then pour over it a pint of boiling water 
and add a cup of sugar. Stir until dis- 
solved, then add a pint of juice made by 
crushing the peaches. Steam in atin pan, 
and set aside on ice to cool. Beat toa 
froth and stir in the whites of four eggs, 
and pour into a mold to harden. When 
ready to serve, turn the mold out into a 
dish and pile whipped cream around the 
sponge. This is a delicious and inex- 
pensive dessert. —B. 


SOME SUMMER DRINKS. 


GINGER BEER.—This is the favorite 
drink in all parts of the country for use 
in harvest time, and is probably the very 
best for such use. It is agreeable to the 
taste, cooling, very slightly stimulating, 
and entirely free from any harmful effects. 
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It is best when made some four or five 
weeks before it is to be used, though it 
can be made so as to be ready for drink- 
ing in three days. We give the two 
methods for making it, thus: First 
method : Add to fourteen gallons of water 
fourteen pounds of loaf sugar and four 
ounces of root ginger well pounded ; 
then boil all one hour ; add the whites of 
eight eggs, beaten to a froth, and skim 
carefully. Now strain the liquor into an 
earthen jar, let it stand until cold, then 
put it into a cask, adding the strained 
juice of fourteen lemons, with their peel 
cut in thin slices ; add half a spoonful of 
ale yeast on the top. Keep the cask 
closely corked for two weeks. Then put 
the beer into bottles, and in another fort- 
night it will be fit for use. Second 
method: To four poundsof sugar add 
four ounces of ginger, two ounces of 
cream of tartar and four lemons ; put all 
into an earthen jar, and pour over it six 
gallons of boiling water, and when milk 
warm put ina little yeast. Let it stand 
all night to work, bottle it the next day, 
and in three days it will be ready for 
drinking. 

SprucE BEER.—This is also an excel- 
lent summer drink. It should be made 
and bottled in the spring. To make it, 
allow one ounce of hops and a spoonful 
of ground ginger to each gallon of water; 
when well boiled, strain it and put in one 
pint of molasses and half a pint, or less, 
of the essence of spruce ;, when cool, add 
a teacupful of yeast, and put into a clean 
cask and cork tightly. Let it ferment 
for a few days, then bottle it for use. If 
more convenient, boil sprigs of spruce 
fir, instead of using the essence. 

LEMONADE.—This favorite and well- 
known drink is very delicious when well 
made. ‘Take four lemons to every quart 
of water, and eight tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; rub or squeeze the lemons soft, 
and slice them upon the sugar ; pour over 
them a little boiling water and let them 
stand fifteen minutes; then add the nec- 
essary amount of water, well iced, stir 
well and serve. Orangeade is made in 
the same way, substituting oranges’ for 
lemons, but much less sugar is needed. 
FRENCH Necus.—Take one pound of 
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.red cherries, four pounds of currants, two 
pounds of black cherries ; squeeze all to- 
gether and stand in a cool cellar for 
three days, then boil up the juice, add 
sugar, and bottle it. Added to ice water 
with slices of lemon, it makes a very re- 
freshing summer drink. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR.—This is a most 
delicious drink and highly to be recom- 
mended. Pick very carefully one quart 
of fine fresh raspberries and put them into 
an earthenware jar. Pour over them a 
quart of white wine vinegar, cover closely 
and leave for about forty-eight hours; 
then strain through a fine sieve covered 
with muslin and pour the liquid over 
another quart of raspberries which have 
been placed in readiness—nicely picked 
in aclean bowl ; add another pint of vin- 
egar, cover again, and leave to infuse for 
four days. Strain very carefully, leaving 
the fruit on the sieve for several hours so 
as to allow the juice to drip gently through 
without pressure, then measure the latter, 
put it into an enameled sauce-pan, and 
to every pint allow a pound of crushed 
loaf sugar ; boil gently for five minutes, 
turn out into a bowl and when cold pour 
off into small, perfectly dry bottles, cork 
tightly, seal, and store in acool dry place. 
After being allowed to stand a week, a 
teaspoonful of this vinegar put into a 
glass of cold water will make a most 
cooling and refreshing drink. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. L. E. G.—You will find the fol- 
lowing recipe reliable for corn-flour 
cheesecakes: To one pint of milk and 
one ounce of corn-flour, add four well- 
beaten eggs and a quarter of a pound of 
sugar. Put these in an enameled sauce- 
pan on the fire, and bring it up to boil- 
ing point. Flavor with essence of lemon. 
Line some patty-pans with puff paste, pour 
in the above custard, dust sugar over 
them, and bake. 

SEA-SIDE.—To make lime-water, put 
a piece of unslacked lime the size of a 
very large walnut into a common-sized 
wine-bottle full of cold water, shake it up 
a few times, then let it settle. You need 
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not fear making it too strong ; the water 
will take up only a certain quantity of 
the lime, however much you put into it. 
MATER-FAMILIAS.—Here is the way to 
make an eggless plum pudding. One 
cupful of chopped pork or suet, three 
cupfuls of fruit, one and a half cupfuls 
of sweet milk, half a cupful of molasses, 
one teaspoonful of soda, flour to make 
a stiff batter, a pinch of salt, and spice to 
taste ; boil three hours in a tin case, and 
serve with hard or soft sauce. 
Littian.—To make a good tooth- 
powder, use two drachms of powdered 
cuttle-fish bones, half a drachm of pow- 
dered myrrh, one drachm of carbonate 
of soda, one ounce of vegetable charcoal 
powder. ; 
HovusEKEEPER.—One of the most con- 
venient articles to be used in a sick room 
isasand bag. Getsome clean, fine sand, 
dry it thoroughly in a kettle on the 
stove, make a bag about eight inches 
square of flannel, fill it with the dry sand, 
sew the opening carefully together, and 
cover the bag with cotton or linen cloth. 
This will prevent the sand from sifting 
out, and will also enable you to heat the 
bag quickly by placing it in the oven or 
even on the topof thestove. After once 
using this you will never again attempt 
to warm the feet or hands of a sick per- 
son with a bottle of hot water or a brick. 
The sand holds the heat a long time, and 
the bag can be tucked up to the back 
without hurting the invalid. It is agood 
plan to make two or three of the bags 
and keep them ready for use. 
VioLET.—A restorer of black cloth 
can be made by boiling a tablespoonful 
of extract of logwood, a quarter of a 
pound of green vitriol, and half a pound 
of bruised galls in two gallons of water 
for an hour and a half. Strain the mix- 
ture and dip the cloth in while scalding 
hot and boil it twenty minutes and pro- 
ceed as before. Ifa new black dress be- 
comes discolored with acids, fill a pen 
with black ink and color the spots, or rub 
it on with a bit of black silk. 
InvaLip.—If suffering from a cold, 
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simply abstaining from drink and liquid 
food of any kind for as long a period as 
possible, the internal congestion—which 
is in fact, the condition generally known 
as a cold—becomes reduced. The cause 
of congestion is the excess of blood con- 
tained in the overcharged membranes, 
and this is removed when the general 
bulk of the blood has been diminished by 
withholding the usual supply of fluid. 

Nesta.—Eight yards will be utterly 
insufficient for a dress, and a mixture of 
cashmere or foulé cannot be thought of. 
Your better plan will be to match the 
ground in nun’s veiling, and have the 
front and sleeves of this. I should pre- 
fer, as being less patchy, a skirt and corse- 
let of this figured delaine, and a full 
white top and sleeves of cream nun’s 
veiling, trimmed with the china-blue, in 
silk cord, ribbon, or velvet. This would 
be piquant and pretty. Black trimmings 
would be hideous. 

ApaAm’s CHoIcE.—You might cover 
your brown satin skirt with wafer spotted 
net or gauze, and trim brown velvet and 
gold tinsel. Have a V-necked brown 
velvet bodice with semi-transparent 
puffed sleeves of the net or gauze, and 
the neck trimmed frills of same, fastened 
with gold bows or headed tinsel. Cream 
lace would not do at all. I should keep 
the blue arrangements to make up again 
with tulle or something similar as a ball 
gown. The low bodice would be unsatis- 
factory. ; 

ABILARD.—If you are in deep mourn- 
ing, you could appear in black at the 
wedding, supposing you to be merely a 
guest ; but beaded zouaves with high col- 
lars are not fashionable for day wear, and 
the poke-shape bonnets are quite out of 
date. The black silk, trimmed with 
crape, would be more in keeping, and 
you might have some white flowers or 
feathers in bonnet, and white gloves and 
jabot of chiffon. Or lavender gloves, 
stitched black, a jabot of mauve chiffon, 
and mauve feathers or silk poppies in the 
bonnet. I have sent a very brief reply 
by post. 




















A DINNER OF SCRAPS. 


BY ALICE GOLDSMITH, 


T doesn’t sound inviting, I grant you, 
and to make the matter worse we had 
unexpected company. I had known 
quite well when the butcher called that 
my ‘‘cupboard was bare,’’ but as Fred 
had gone to town and would not be home 
until late, sister Nettie and I had resolved 
to avail ourselves of the advantages af- 
forded by his absence to spend a long, 
quiet day at dressmaking, hoping to 
finisk the spring gowns of which we stood 
dreadfully in need. Before the momen- 
tous question of dress, the minor pleasures 
of the table sank into utter insignificance, 
and we should have taken the cold bite 
at the pantry shelf which is supposed to 
be a woman’s especial privilege in the 
absence of the lords of creation. I say, 
‘“should have’’ done so, because, as it 
turned out after all, we dd have a din- 
ner. 

We were hurriedly washing up the 
breakfast dishes when we heard the sud- 
den stopping of a carriage, and glancing 
from the window I saw a load of aunts 
and cousins in the act of alighting, and 
realized with a sort of desperation that 
Auntie Brown and her family had driven 
over to spend the day. She was Fred’s 
aunt; this was her first visit since our 
marriage, and I felt all the pride that is 
usual with young housekeepers in my 
newly acquired dignity. 

**O Nettie !’’ I gasped, ‘‘ that bone !’’ 
Now Nettie, with her sweet, sisterly 
sympathy, understood quite well that my 
seemingly irrelevant remark referred to 
the solitary beef-bone that graced our 
larder, but she seemed to rise to the oc- 
casion. ‘* Don’t mention that I am 
here,’’ she said, as she gave me a gentle 
push toward the door. ‘Make your 
mind easy; I’ll get dinner.’’ Now, 


although the quotation which Nettie fired 
at me like a parting shot, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
have a brave dinner, too,’’ had a com- 
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forting sound, I could not help thinking 
of the impossibility of making ‘ bricks 
without straw.”’ 

I strove by all the arts in my power to 
make a good impression on my new rela- 
tives, but my conversational powers were 
seriously impaired by that ‘‘bone,’’ 
which haunted me in all its gaunt and 
bare anatomy, like Banquo’s ghost, and 
it was with feelings of unmixed relief that 
I led the way to the dining-room at the 
sound of the bell, while I inwardly gave 
thanks that we dined early, and that the 
worst would soon be over. ‘The worst I 
had no reason to doubt would be very 
bad. I knew Nettie had attended a cook- 
ing school since my marriage, but I could 
see no possible connection between a 
cooking school and the skeleton of a roast 
of beef. 

I was prepared for the fact that the 
table should be laid with the inimitable 
daintiness of my pretty sister, but I was 
not prepared for the several surprises 
which followed, and of which I shall de- 
tail the manner of making for the sake of 
such of your readers as may at some time 
find themselves the victims of a like 
emergency. 

The soup was cream of carrots. Even 
seeing is not always believing, and my 
doubting mind did not leave me until I 
had tasted. It was delicious, and my 
faith in cooking schools is henceforth un- 
bounded. Cover the bones of any cold 
roast meat with two quarts of cold water ; 
add one onion sliced and fried in butter, 
one potato and one turnip, and six me- 
dium-sized carrots, all pared and sliced. 
Simmer until the vegetables are tender, 
strain through a sieve, remove the bones, 
and press the vegetables through. There 
should be about a quart andapint. Put 
a spoonful of butter in a sauce-pan, stir 
in a spoonful of flour, and when smooth 
add the broth or purée, from which you 
have skimmed the fat. Season with salt 
and pepper, and add half a pint of hot 
cream. It should be as smooth as velvet 
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and of the consistency of pea-soup. Its 
richness will depend upon the quantity of 
meat and bones used, but it is very good 
with little or none. 

The next dish placed on the little shelf 
of the ‘ butler’s window ’’ was a fine salt 
mackerel, broiled, which I recognized as 
one that was in process of freshening for 
next day’s breakfast. By changing the 
water frequently, and afterward by suc- 
cessive par-boilings, each time covering 
again with cold water and changing the 
water just before the boiling point was 
reached, Nettie had brought it to the 
proper degree of freshness, after which it 
had been broiled, and covered with a 
sauce made of a gill of hot cream, butter, 
pepper, and minced parsley. The appro- 
priate accompaniment to this was a dish 
of stewed potatoes. 

Our piéce de résistance was naturally 
enough not what is usually comprehended 
by that term, but I noticed that several of 
my guests could not resist taking a second 
help, and I wondered where it all came 
from. To me it seemed a case of the 
loaves and fishes over again, and little 
short of the marvelous. It was “mdéale de 
Spaghetti. Simply the small-sized mac- 
aroni broken into short lengths, boiled 
in salted water until tender, mixed with 
a cupful of good beef gravy, ‘‘ for which 
the roast beef gravy came in splendidly,’’ 
said Nettie. A deep pudding dish was 
then buttered, sprinkled thickly with 
bread-crumbs, and filled with the maca- 
roni, leaving a deep hole in the centre. 
This was filled with a mince made from 
the cold roast beef, which had been 
chopped fine, seasoned highly, and mois- 
tened with a little thickened gravy. More 
macaroni was laid over this, and the 
dish put in a moderate oven for half an 
hour. It was turned out on a hot dish 
and sent to the table with some gravy in 
a boat. Stewed and thickened tomatoes 
accompanied it. 

I opened my eyes at the asparagus ome- 
let, for it was still early in the season for 
that vegetable. Nettie said it wasa fit of 
inspiration that had prompted her to exa- 
mine the asparagus bed, where she found 
a few shoots sufficient for her purpose. 
There was a salad of cresses from the iit- 
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tle stream that ran through our garden, 
anda hot apple tart, buttered and sugared, 
with cream poured over it, which latter, 
with such coffee as only Nettie can make, 
and the pine-apple cheese, always on hand 
in my pantry, composed our dessert. 

While praises were lavished on “my 
cook,’’ I noticed a quizzical look on 
Cousin Sam’s face, and as we rose from 
the table he said, ‘‘ Nettie Armstrong is 
the only girl who can cook a dinner like 
this, and I am going to tell her so.’’ 
From Nettie’s blushes when they re-ap- 
peared a few moments afterward I con- 
cluded that he had. Still, one must not 
judge too hastily ; three hours spent over 
a hot stove might easily have accounted 
for my pretty sister’s somewhat unnatural 
rosiness. 

A HOME OF OUR OWN. 


SOMETHING WoRTH SAVING, WORKING, AND 
Livinc For. 


BY ZENAS DANE, 

WRITE this from under my own vine 
and fig tree, from beneath a roof of 
my own. I am a landed proprietor, a 
taxpayer, the owner of a bit of ground, 
and a house in the freshness and beauty 
of its painting and papering and polish- 
ing. Ever since our marriage, seven 
years ago, my wife and I have longed 
for this day to come. We have saved 
and ‘‘ scrimped,’’ and hoped and prayed 
for it, and at last it has come to pass. 
We have paid out dollars in rent, and 
been moved and hustled about from house 
to house, and place to place in the no- 
madic manner too common among some 

young married people. 

No one can know with what a breath 
of infinite relief I said last week to Mrs. 
Dane, at the close of a wearisome moving 
day, ‘‘ Well, my dear, I am glad to say 
this is our last move.’’ ‘‘ Well, I hope 
so, for goodness’ sake,’’ said Mrs. Dane, 
with marked force. 

And when our two cherished Brussels 
carpets were being cut and slashed into 
so recklessly, to fit the parlor and sitting- 
room, Mrs. Dane said, gratefully: 
‘Well it’s the /as¢ time they’ll have to 
be cut, for they are down to stay now; 
that’s one consolation.”’ 
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The home we are so happy in is not 
all paid for, but we see our way clear to 
pay for it in time, and any kind of a 
home is preferable to a life-long paying 
of rent. Young married people should 
start out in life with the fixed determina- 
tion of putting a roof over their heads 
that they can call their own ; and this is 
not such a very hard thing to do in these 
days of building societies and cheap rates 
of interest. My interest and taxes are 
not much more than half the amount I 
have been paying in rents. 

It is difficult to define the feeling one 
has in a home of one’s own. There is 
something in being a ‘‘ land proprietor ’’ 
that tones up wonderfully, and adds dig- 
nity and earnestness to life. You liter- 
ally feel that you ave somebody. Life 
takes on a new meaning and new joys; 
you have something to live for and work 
for. I actually felt a positive pleasure in 
paying my taxes yesterday, and felt sorry 
for the poor fellows who have not any 
taxes to pay. 

I set out some rose bushes last week, 
exulting in the thought that they were 
mine and neither they nor I were subject 
to the whim or the interests of some real 
estate agent, who could give us notice and 
then turn us adrift. 

No longer am I a member of the 
mighty and miserable army of house- 
hunters. My rent days are done. I 
drive nails and tacks, and hammer and 
pound when and where I please. When 
I come home from my office at night, it 
is home indeed to me. 

And when one has children it is more 
necessary than ever that there be a place 
for them that they can call home; a 
place that they can love and remember as 
home throughout all their after-lives. I 
hope to see the children of my eight- 
months’ old baby playing in this house 
some day. We have bought a good 
house because we think we shall live in 
this city all our lives, and we never want 
to go through the miseries of another 
family move. 

A home of your own is, I insist, the 
very best investment a young couple can 
make. It is something worth saving, 
and working, and living for. 
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THE ART OF GROWING OLD. 
BY T. F. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE Home MaGa- 
ZINE. 


- the days of our grandmothers they 

used to try to find the art of growing 
old, whereas in modern times our whole 
aim is to remain young. 

Which is best ? 

As usual, the middle course commends 
itself. 

The woman who feels her youth de- 
parting and at once assumes the attire 
of age, abandons all that might make her 
still attractive, but the other who, forget- 
ting that years should bring experience 
and wisdom, surmounts her gray hair and 
wrinkled face with the aureola belonging 
only to youth is nearly always ridiculous, 
and loses the charming prestige which 
attracts the young. For, when they find 
in her not an example and support, but a 
rival whose pretensions make them laugh, 
they withdraw the respect that should be 
her due. 

In leaving youth a woman certainly 
loses one power, and as certainly gains 
another. The latter comes neither from 
freshness of face nor elegance of form, 
but from experience and science of life ; 
from acquirements, from her self-esteem, 
and the deferential honor which §sur- 
rounds her, An elderly woman awakens 
no jealousy, and usually inspires affection. 
No longer bound herself by petty ques- 
tions of envy which too often hold cap- 
tive the minds and hearts of those still 
struggling to retain their youth and 
beauty, she looks indulgently upon the 
little failings of her sisters ; having noth- 
ing to fear for herself she smiles where 
she might once have frowned. Although 
faded she avoids making herself older 
than she need, and endeavors to unite an 
agreeable exterior to the fascination of 
kindness and wit. Everything about her 
ought to indicate that she does not re- 
nounce a womanly desire to make herself 
pleasant to all. 

The young woman has her hopes ; the 
old her memories ; she has lost her illu- 
sions ; but has replaced them by knowl- 
edge of the world, by experience which 
gives her a veritable superiority. 
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When elderly ladies who understand 
and accept their own 7é/e are met in so- 
ciety they are never neglected or alone. 
To know how to grow old, to accept 
cheerfully the losses and sadness that old 
age brings is to comprehend and appro- 
priate all its dignity, to remain respected, 
admired, beloved. 

There is something in age which 
frightens women and even men, yet this 
fear would vanish if they would only con- 
sent to grow old gracefully. 

‘¢Why dread the autumn,”’ wrote a 
great lady of the eighteenth century, 
‘¢ when it has its own late flowers which 
bloom even into winter ; and if less bril- 
liant than those of radiant summer, they 
have a loveliness all their own.’’ To 
possess these flowers amiability must be 
cherished and benevolence cultivated. 
Those who remain amiable remain young. 

Nobody denies that people shun and 
dislike the old when they are negligent of 
their appearance, cross, fidgetty, penu- 
rious or selfish. But we can all recall de- 
lightful old people ‘surrounded by ad- 
mirers to their latest hours. And the first 
thing to be remarked about these ladies 
and gentlemen is that they have kept up 
a relative elegance and take, if anything, 
even more care of their person than when 
they were young. They do not affect 
youthful attire, but they make the most of 
their appearance and avoid old-fashioned 
styles and dingy colors. They allow the 
years to crown them with their own white 
hair, feeling that what Nature does is well 
done, and that snowy curls are a fitting 
frame for a face traced over by time and 
sorrow. 

But, above all, they are gentle, kind, 
affable ; full of sympathy for all that is 
joyous and bright. 

Old people who wish to be loved must 
never assume a dogmatic tone. If they 
venture to give advice it must be done 
with tact and no pretense of infallibility. 
«7 believe you would do well,’’ ‘‘/¢ seems 
to me, my child, that,’’ etc. Many old 
people contract a detestable habit of ob- 
stinacy just because they feel that they 
know life and that they are in the right 
of the dispute, whatever it may be. Ex- 
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perience is only acquired by its own cost. 
Experience—a series of blunders or faults 
which are never forgotten! But one 
man’s experience rarely serves another, 
because they are not in exactly similar 
circumstances, even if they may be pass- 
ing through the same events. Therefore 
let the aged guard against a disp/ay of 
wisdom and they will more easily win the 
confidence of the young. Let them 
never affect an air of disdainful pity, or 
a mocking smile for the enthusiasms of 
early life. Life, alas! will only too soon 
tone down those bright fires, calm those 
vivid sentiments, overthrow those noble 
admirations. Why chill them before their 
time, why destroy them before their hour, 
why try to crush the spontaneity, the vi- 
vacity, the impetuosity which well become 
youth when directed toward things good 
and true? 

Another famlt of age is avarice, or at 
least too strict economy. ‘This is a re- 
pulsive defect, as bad as its opposite— 
prodigality. Let the old look well after 
their affairs, regulate their expenses with 
sufficient care, but let them always live 
honorably and nobly according to ‘their 
means. 

There are octogenarians of both sexes 
who are venerated and loved. They are- 
gentle philosophers. They have lost the 
brightness of youth, but have remained 
loving and generous. They are wise and 
understand life, but have a smile for all. 
Without pretension or ostentation they 
have never renounced a permissible, a 
laudable desire to make themselves agree- 
able to the last. 


UNavAILING REMoRSE.—We need be 
careful how we deal with those about us, 
for every death carries with it some small 
circle of surviving thoughts of so much 
omitted and so little done—ofso many 
things forgotten, and so many more 
which might have been repaired, that 
such recollections are among the bitterest 
we can have. There is no remorse so 
deep as that which is unavailing: if we 
would be spared its tortures let us re- 
member this in time. 
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s HEROIC TREATMENT NEEDED. 

“John, the baby has swallowed one of your 
pearl studs.” 

‘Well, for goodness’ sake, send for the doctor 
right away. I’ve got to wear that stud to-night.” — 
Springfield Graphic. 


THE ARIZONA KICKER, 


We understand that several real estate firms in 
this town have combined to get up a boom and 
make things jump. In fact, they offered us a half- 
page ad. for this week, but we didn’t take 
it. As an individual we might. cheat a man 
from Omaha at poker, but as an editor we can’t be 
hired to help swindle our subscribers. In order to 
offset the machinations of this syndicate we wish 
to say: 

We have got the fag-end of one railroad here 
and neither want nor will ever be able to get any- 
thing more. 

Society is not cultivated. Such a thing as a 
tooth-brush or a volume of poems found on a man 
here would hang him. 

The land around the town is so poor that it 
takes nine feet of it over a dead mule to hold the 
carcass down. 

It is not a trade centre. We have the Digger 
Indian on three sides of us, and a large family of 
coyotes on the fourth. 

The climate wobbles all over creation, making 
the demand for buffalo-skin overcoats and linen 
dusters about equal and mighty steady. 

It is not a sanitarium for invalids, If the climate 
didn’t kill ’em, our doctors would. 

This is about all, but enough to put our sub- 
scribers on their guard and to clear our conscience 
if our advice is not taken. Now, gentlemen of the 
combination, go ahead with your boomlet !—/Vezw 
York World. : 


TEMPORARY UNCERTAINTY. 


, The habit of ‘‘ uncertainty ’”’ has frequently been 
the ruin of a man, and in a particular instance 
that has come to notice nearly cost a young citizen 
of a Western town his happiness. The young 
citizen in question was standing at the altar with 

his bride, and in the usual course of events was 
asked, “ Wilt thou, John, take this woman to be thy 
wedded wife ?” 

“IT guess so,” replied the non-committal bride- 
groom. 

“ John!” ejaculated the bride, in dismay. 

“ Oh—ah—yes !” added the groom, realizing 
his error. “ Why, certainly I wilt.’—Zxchange. 
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THE TRUTHFUL EDITOR. 


Veritas—I didn’t see my last communication. 

Editor—It was in, I am sure, for I put it in my- 
self. 

Editor (after Veritas has gone)—There, I 
shouldn’t wonder if he thought I meant in the 
paper, while the idea I intended to convey was 
that I put it in the waste-basket. Well, well, if 
people will misconstrue one’s meaning one cannot 
be held responsible.— Boston Transcript. 


THE WHOLE CAR LAUGHED, 


A well-known clothing firm in this city has a 
series of amusing street-car signs. They are 
placed inside the cars, just above the seats. One 
of them, reading something like the following, 
caused a decided rumpus in an Independence Ave- 
nue car this morning : 

“ The gentleman sitting just below is one of our 
customers. Isn’t he a darling ?” 

It was a fussy-looking old fellow that had the 
seat indicated. He was dressed something after 
the manner of the ’50’s, and he didn’t seem to 
care a cent, either. Presently a group of laughing 
girls came into the car and took seats opposite to 
the old gentleman. It did not take them long to 
see and read the sign, and then they began to 
titter. 

At first the old gentleman did not notice them. 
Then he looked down at his feet and squirmed un- 
easily. Just then he saw one of the girls looking 
above him. He turned around and read the sign, 
How red his face got! I wondered that so old a 
man had so much blush left. But he did not speak ; 
he merely reached up and tore the sign away with 
one hand, while with the other he pulled the bell- 
rope. 

tr he whole car laughed as the old man hurried 
off, tearing the card-board into smaller bits at every 
step.— Kansas City Times. 


HER PRAYER. 


A little Plainfield girl, who lives on Putnam 
Avenue, takes great delight in deciphering with 
her mother the display type in various newspaper 
advertisements. After they had been through the 
newspaper a night or two ago, the little one was 
put to bed, but first knelt at mamma’s knee to say 
her prayers. She startled her mother with the fol- 
lowing innovation on the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Lord, 
make me pure.’ Then she hesitated, but con- 
tinued a moment later with added fervor, ‘‘ Make 
me absolutely pure, like baking-powder.’’—Vew 
York World. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 
HE next important contribution to 
Browning literature is to be a Cych- 
pedia, which Dr. Edward Berdoe is pre- 
paring. Dr. Berdoe’s object is ‘‘ to clear 
away so much of the difficulty of under- 
standing Browning’s work as is due to 
the great number of allusions and little- 
known historical and biographical facts 
which are obscurities to such persons as 
are not of wide reading.’’ (Will Dr. 
Berdoe include among his allusions re- 
quiring explanation those contained in 
Aristophanes’s Apology ? Ifso, the chap- 
ter of the Cyclopedia dealing with that 
one poem will make a fat book of itself.) 
An important feature of the work will be 
a copious subject-index to the whole of 
the poems. The book will be published 
by Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. in 
the autumn. 

Miss E. A. Thackray, writing in Zhe 
Epoch, says that Dr. Holmes, after read- 
ing Dorothy Q and The *Chambered 
Nautilus before the young women of 
the Harvard Annex recently, asked one 
of them whether she ever wrote poetry, 
and received the reply, ‘‘ Oh! no, sir, I 
never indulge!’’ 

The aged poet smiled at the eager dis- 
claimer, then thoughtfully shook his gray 
head and said :—‘‘ Perhaps it is best— 
perhaps it is best ; real poetry is so hard 
to write ; ‘many are called, but few are 
chosen !’ Yet—if one wrote a thousand 
lines of doggerel and in it were found 
hidden two or three lines of real poetry, 
wouldn’t ‘the game be worth the 
candle?’ ’’ 

The United States Book Co., the au- 
thorized publishers of Rudyard Kipling 
in this country, are issuing a complete 
collection of his works. They have 
already published Plain Tales from the 
Hills, Soldiers Three, The Phantom 
Rickshaw, Departmental Ditties, Under 
the Deodars, The Story of the Gadsbys, 
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and Zhe Light that Failed. His new 
volume, Mine Own People, is published 
in England under the name Zzfe’s Handi- 
cap. Blanche Willis Howard’s new 
book, which the same house will shortly 
publish, is to be called a Battle and a 
Boy. 

M. Pierre Loti, known to the French 
navy list as Julien Viaud, is the most re- 
cent acquisition to the French Academy, 
having been elected over the names of 
Vicompte de Boruier and M. Zola, who 
were applicants for the honor. The 
dominating note in Loti’s talent is his 
originality, his absolute individuality. 
His books differ from anything previously 
written, nor is there even a family like- 
ness among the children of his own pen. 
Loti is but forty years old, and has not 
only a brilliant past, but also a more 
brilliant future before him. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce, 
under the title, Practical Morals, the two 
manuscripts which recently divided the 
prize of one thousand dollars offered by 
the American Secular Union fer the best 
work calculated to aid teachers in the 
matter of moral instruction on a scientific 
basis. They are Zhe Laws of Daily Con- 
duct, by Nicholas P. Gilman, author of 
Profit Sharing; and Character-Building : 
A Series of Talks between a Master and 
His Pupils, by Edward P. Jackson, 
author of A Demigod. 

A dramatization of Zhe Leavenworth 
Case by its author, Anna Katharine 
Green, has been accepted by Mr. Joseph 
Haworth, and will be produced in 
Chicago or New York early in the fall. 
The play was written while the author 
(Mrs. Rohlfs) was abroad last year. The 
entire story of the long book has been 
condensed into a two and one-half hours’ 
performance by the transposition of inci- 
dents, and with the aid of special scenery 
designed by the author. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell’s new 
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book is virtually finished. Its subject— 
The Stream of Pleasure: the Thames 
rom Oxford to London—is as old as the 
hills; but Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have 
discovered something new to tell us about 
it. There are to be sixty-five copies of 
the book on large paper embellished with 
a pen drawing by Mr. Pennell. Mr. 
Fisher Unwin is the publisher of the 
Pennells’ book. 

The Century Co. at length announce 
for issue in the autumn George Kennan’s 
Siberia and the Exile System, in two vol- 
umes, containing much matter that has 
not appeared in the Century Magazine ; 
The Land of the Lamas, travels in Thi- 
bet, by W. Woodville Rockhill; Zhe 
Women of the French Salon, by Amelia 
Gere Mason, printed in two colors ; and 
Frank R. Stockton’s, Zhe Squirrel Inn, 
with illustrations by A. B. Frost. 


The Illustrated American, New York, 
is without doubt the handsomest weekly 
published in the world. Although the 
price ($10.00) will to some extent prevent 
its ever reaching the enormous circula- 
tion some of the cheaper ones have at- 
tained, the purchasing power of its pa- 
trons is probably greater than that of 
several of them combined. It is practi- 
cally a weekly magazine. 


Victor Hugo’s fame is to be perpet- 
uated at Verneuil, a suburb of Rouen, 
where a new boulevard is to be called 
after the poet. The christening of the 
thoroughfare is to take place amid great 
pomp. There will be music, banquets, 
speeches, and illuminations, and M. 
Lockroy, with M. Georges Hugo, grand: 
son of the poet, will be present at the 
inauguration. 


Miss M. G. McClelland’s new story is 
issued by S. H. Moore & Co. without a 
title. Prizes aggregating $500 are of- 
fered to purchasers of the book for the 
best title suggested by them. Miss Mc- 
Clelland is well known to the readers of 
ARTHUR’S HoME MacGa4ZIneE as the author 
of that capital novel, ‘‘ Manitou Island,’’ 
which was recently published in this 
magazine. 


Brentanos announce for publication 
at an early date a new edition of Lloyd 
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Bryce’s The Romance of an Alter Ego, 
under the new title of 4” Extraordinary 
Experience ; or, The Romance of an Alter 
£go, the publishers declaring that the 
change of title is necessary to prevent 
misconception of the contents of the 
volume on the part of novel readers. 

Marion Crawford has been awarded a 
prize of one thousand francs by the 
French Academy as an acknowledgment 
of the merit of his novels, and especially 
of two of them—Zoroaster and Marzio’s 
Crucifix—which were written in French 
as well as in English. 

Maurice Thompson, who has been living 
for several winters at Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., is engaged in writing a historical 
novel dealing with the period of the war 
of 1812. A description of the battle of 
New Orleans is to be one of the features 
of the book. 

The Cosmopolitan, New York, for August 
as usual lives up to its name, and gives its 
readers handsomely illustrated articles on 
a variety of subjects. The first install- 
ment of a novel, by Amélie Rives Chan- 
ler, appears in this number. 

Mme. Paul Blouet, the wife of the 
well-known writer and lecturer, Max 
O’Rell, will accompany her husband on 
his next lecturing tour, which will be 
through Australia, and which will com- 
mence in September next. 

A number of letters written by Thack- 
eray to a lady in Long Island are being 
edited and prepared for publication, to- 
gether with the lady’s reminiscences of 
the author. M. W. C. Hudson is an- 
nounced as the editor. 

A new book of travels by Mrs. Bishop 
(Miss Isabella Bird), entitled Winters’ 
Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, with 
a Summer in the Upper Karun Regions, 
and a Visit to the Rayah Nestorians, will 
be ready soon. 

William S. Walsh, the Literary Editor 
of the ///ustrated American, is preparing 
for immediate publication a book called 
Curiosities of Literature, on which he 
has been engaged for several years. 

Harper & Brothers will publish a Life 
of Gladstone, by G. W. E. Russell ; Zales 
rom Scottish History, selected by Dr. 
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W. J. Rolfe; and 4 Man’s Conscience, 
a novel by Avery MacAlpine. 

Edna Lyall, the novelist, has been 
obliged to give up all literary labor on 
account of poor health, and is spending 
the summer in the lake districts of 
Italy. 

Eugene Field is writing a novel, to be 
entitled Zhe Wooing of Miss Woppit. 
The scenes of this story are laid among 
the mining camps of Red Horse Moun- 
tain. 

Henry Holt & Co.’s first English book 
under the new copyright law will be a 
Romance’ of the Moors, by Mrs. Mona 
Caird, author of the Wing of Azrael. 

Mark Twain sailed for Europe on June 
6th, and will settle in France for the 
period of three years. 





NEW BOOKS: 


YSTERS, AND ALL ABOUT 
THEM. By John R. Philpots. 
(Johns Hopkins University Press.)\— 
This is not the time of the year for 
oysters, but if the absent R forbids our 
eating them, it is pleasant to read about 
these edible and very useful creatures. 
Now the oyster, as we all know from per- 
sonal experience, is a very easy article to 
digest, but it must be said that Mr. Phil- 
pots’s book is not so easy of digestion. It 
is very interesting, and he gives an im- 
mense amount of valuable information, 
but all that he has to say could be better 
said in much less space, for there are many 
needless repetitions, and too liberal quo- 
tations from undigested observations of 
naturalists, cultivators, and government 
inspectors. 

The oyster has been a favorite article 
of diet from a very early period. Mr. 
Philpots tells us that the Chinese began to 
cultivate them about the year 1; but the 
Chinese always insist upon antedating us 
in everything. Sergius Orata ‘‘ ennobled 
the Lucrine oysters,’’ and later the British 
variety become known to the Romans. 
Sallust observes that there is some good 
in the Britons because they produce an 
oyster. The disgusting habit common 
among the Romans of taking an emetic 
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and of tickling their throats enabled 
them to consume remarkable quantities 
of oysters. Professor Huxley reminds 
us that even Roman ladies ‘‘ carried about 
with them peacock’s feathers and other 
dainty throat ticklers for the purpose, 
when they anticipated a more luxurious 
feed than usual.’’ British oysters are 
much smaller than ours, and the Romans 
are said to have been able to swallow in 
some cases a thousand at a sitting. 

The oyster, from the point of view of 
natural history, is properly a shelly mol- 
lusc. One of its shells is convex, the 
other flat, and strange to say the oyster 
sits on its convex side, and glues it, if 
possible, toa rock. ‘The upper valve is 
the thinner and lighter, and therefore the 
more easily raised. _ A skillful oyster- 
opener puts his blade in at the hinge, 
and cuts the ligament which binds the 
shells together. When this ligament is 
severed the oyster dies at once, hence, 
oysters are really never eaten alive. A 
single full-grown oyster produces at the 
proper season about a million of its kind, 
so itis no wonder that oysters live in 
such large crowds. Dickens’s JZiss 
Lipper observes, ‘‘ I may like to live in 
crowds, but still I’m not an oyster.’’ 

Perhaps the most curious thing about 
the oyster is that at varying times it is 
masculine and feminine. When a female 
oyster has parted with her season’s eggs 
she assumes the male sex. How long 
this metamorphosis lasts and how often it 
takes place are still unsolved mysteries. 
It is probable that after presenting a 
million hostages to fortune in a season 
the female oyster feels like loafing round 
in male guise for awhile. According 
to a French naturalist the change is 
effected at will. 

Altogether the oyster, though leading 
a quiet and retired life, is a most interest- 
ing character, and Mr. Philpots, though, 
he is at times, as I have said, inclined to 
be tedious, has produced a very enter- 
taining and valuable book. 

The Old Navy and the New. By 
Rear Admiral Daniel Ammen, U. S. 
N. With an Appendix of Personal 
Letters from General Grant. (J. B. Lip- 
























pincott Co.)—With no attempt at lit- 
erary style, but in a straightforward man- 
ner which puts the reader at once on a 
friendly footing with the brave man who 
reveals himself in these pages, Admiral 
Ammen tells the story of his life, and at 
the same time weaves a considerable part 
of the history of the American navy for 
the last half century. 

Ammen entered the navy in 1837 asa 
midshipman, and his early recollections 
of the service are of great interest, and 
related with many quaint touches of 
humor. He gives capital descriptions of 
his early cruises, travels, and adventures, 
and hits off very happily the characters of 
many of his comrades, some of whom, 
like himself, afterward rose high in the 
service. He visited many foreign lands, 
and, as he always kept his eyes open and 
his wits about him, his recollections make 
very entertaining reading. At the out- 
break of the Civil War, Ammen was as- 
signed as executive officer of the steam 
frigate ‘‘ Roanoke,’ and a little later 
was given the command of the gun-boat 
«¢ Seneca,’’ in the expedition under the 
command of Admiral Dupont. It is 
needless to particularize the gallant ser- 
vices which Ammen performed during the 
- Civil War. They have become a part of 
history. He speaks of his services always 
with the modesty of a brave man. 

After the war our author was appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, and 
until 1872 the conduct of the Isthmian 
surveys was assigned to his special direc- 
tion. Admiral Ammen has been largely 
instrumental in placing the Nicaragua 
Canal project upon a sound and practical 
basis, and for this a debt of gratitude is 
due him, not only from his country but 
from the world at large. The book closes 
with an appendix of a number of letters 
from General Grant, the correspondence 
covering the time from 1864 to 1881. A 
number of letters descriptive of the great 
commander’s travels about the world are 
especially interesting. Zhe Old Navy 
and the New is a book not only of im- 
mediate interest to every American reader 
who cares for the annals of his country, 
but it has a great and permanent value. 
So much of the history of the American 
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navy is weaved into its pages that no 
future historian can afford to ignore it. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have brought 
out a collection of books especially 
adapted for summer reading. Among 
them may be mentioned Thomas Nelson 
Page’s romance, On Neujfound River, 
the scene of which is laid in Virginia be- 
fore the war. A charming background 
for a delightful romance. Mr. Page well 
understands human nature, especially 
when placed in Virginia environments, 
and he has a delicate touch and a broad 
sympathy which lends a charm to every- 
thing that he writes. Mr. H. C. Bunner, 
always an entertaining story-teller, has a 
new volume of tales in this collection en- 
titled, Zadoc Pine and Other Stories. In- 
cluded in the series is Gallegher and 
Other Stories, by the brilliant young edi- 
tor of Harper's Weekly, Richard Harding 
Davis. There is a fresh charm in these 
clever stories of New York City life 
which abundantly accounts for their great 
popularity. Mr. Davis is a new flavor in 
American literature, and one that ought 
to grow in favor. He possesses a keen in- 
sight and a fine and delicate humor. 
Frank Stockton’s many readers will be 
delighted with Rudder Grangers Abroad, 
which details the farther adventures in 
foreign countries of that popular trio— 
Euphemia, Pomona, and Jonas. Included 
in this volume are other new and bright 
short stories by Mr. Stockton. Two other 
notable books in this series are new edi- 
tions of Color Studies and A Mexican 
Campaign, by Thomas A. Janvier, and a 
collection of the early stories of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

An Old Maiad’s Love. 
told in English. By Maarten Maartens. 
(Harper & Brothers.)—This is the 
pleasant title of a book that is rather too 
full of the unpleasant things in life to be 
agreeable reading. The characters are 
mostly eccentric people rejoicing in most 
remarkable names, one woman having to 
bear through life the weighty cross of 
such a name as Overdenboorgaardsloot. 
However, notwithstanding the ponderos- 
ity of their names, some of the characters 
are lightly touched off, and the book 
evinces considerable cleverness. 


A Dutch Tale 
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Tue CITY AND THE COUNTRY. 


HE great danger with which our 
national political safety seems to be 
threatened at present lies in the over- 
crowding of our cities. Our system of 
government was intended originally for 
an agricultural people, and the rapid 
growth of our cities and towns and the 
tremendous political power they wield 
has demonstrated the fact that one of 
two things must be done and that right 
speedily. 

We must either stop the enormous in- 
flux of foreigners, or if we allow them to 
come, we must not allow them to settle 
in the larger cities, where they form com- 
munities of their own and are out of touch 
with our people, speaking only their own 
language, having neither the feelings nor 
sympathies of American citizens. 

It would seem almost impossible to 
regulate the place of residence of our 
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foreign population, but it is not impos- 
sible to regulate the quality and quantity 
of those admitted to full citizenship. 

With universal suffrage and the yearly 
expenditure of great sums of money to 
keep pace with the march of improve- 
ment and the growth of population, it is 
inevitable that such a community must 
develop political methods and political 
evils such as cannot grow up among a 
scattered population. It offers facilities 
and an irresistible temptation for the 
activity of a political machine, and it is 
the favorable nidus for generating the 
boss and the wire-puller. 


IMMIGRATION FOR A YEAR. 


Following the above it is interesting to 
note the statistics of immigration at New 
York for the year ending June 3oth, 
1891. They show that the total number 
of immigrants landed there during that 
period was 405,604. Germany sent the 
largest number, 74,382. Italy was next 
on the list with 70,776. Ireland came 
third, with 35,424, and Russia fourth, 
with 33,504, most of whom were He- 
brews. From England there came 
24,229, from Scotland 4,908, and from 
Wales only 252. 

Sweden increased our population by 
29,415, Norway added to it 10,932, and 
9,043 were sent here by little Denmark, 
making a total of 49,390 for the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. Hungary contributed 
26,433 immigrants; Austria, 26,539; 
Poland, 24,256; and Bohemia, 8,498. 
Among the Italian immigrants there was 
the greatest disproportion between males 
and females, there being 57,947 of the 
former and 12,829 of the latter. This 
indicates that the majority of the Italians 
landing on these shores do not come with 
the intention of settling here, but expect 
to return to their own sunny land tospend 
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and enjoy the money they have made 
here. 

Of the total number of immigrants 
only 18,270 went to the Southern States, 
4,281 of whom are credited to Texas. 
The Middle States got by far the largest 
share. New York comes first,with 169,841 
put down to her account, and Penn- 
sylvania is next, but a long way behind, 
with 55,527. New Jersey captured 17,969 
immigrants, Massachusetts 13,378, and 
Connecticut 10,483. Among _ the 
Western States Illinois leads, with 32,420 
immigrants added to her population. 
Michigan got 13,574; Minnesota, 9,645 ; 
Wisconsin, 8,440; California, 6,go1 ; 
and lowa, 5,937. Missouri gained 
4,281. Arizona got the smallest share, her 
quota being only 280. North Carolina 
comes next to the bottom, with 407. 

Of the total number of immigrants, 
155,936 are classified as unskilled labor- 
ers, 40,449 as farmers, 8,612 as tailors, 
5,401 as shoemakers, 6,682 as miners, 
3,484 as carpenters, 2,371 as blacksmiths, 
2,436 as butchers, 2,813 as peddlers, and 
2,446 as bakers. Of those who arrived 
510 were turned back. Of this number 
310, most of them Italians, were returned 
for violations of the Contract Labor 
law. 


To Our SUBSCRIBERS. 


Last month we asked you to write us 
how you liked the change in the maga- 
zine, and we are glad to say that all the 
letters received so far have been unstinted 
in their praise. But we want more let- 
ters, and should be glad to hear from all 
our readers. 

If we should get 100,000 letters this 
month in answer to the following 
questions we should be only too glad to 
act on any advice the MAJORITY gave us. 

This is a free country and the majority 
always rules. 

Now take time and a postal card and 
after careful consideration tell us: 

1st. Do you think the magazine im- 
proved ? 

2d. What improvements do you like 
the best ? 

3d. Do you want more or less fiction ? 


4th. Is there any department you would 
like omitted ? 

5th. Is there any department you 
would like introduced ? 

6th. Can you give us any new idea or 
suggestion ? 

Don’t wait until you renew your sub- 
scription, but write ow. 


THE New INLAND SEA. 


One of the most remarkable geograph- 
ical changes that has occurred within the 
history of this country is now taking place 
in the Colorado Desert. 

What was once a great fresh-water 
ocean and has for ages apparently been 
nothing but an alkali desert, is again fill- 
ing rapidly with water, coming from no 
one knows where, but in all probability 
from the Colorado River. 

The fact that this was the bed of a 
great lake is amply proved by the water 
marks on thesides of the mountains, and 
that it was fresh water, by the character 
of the shells which are found in quanti- 
ties in the lower portions. 

If the water now coming in again re- 
mains it will prove one of the greatest 
blessings possible for all that section of 
Arizona and California. 

For years it has never rained here, and 
in crossing this country in the cars, pas- 
sengers have been almost suffocated by 
the fine dust and exhausted by the heat, 
which at times has reached 140° inside 
the Pullman sleeper. This will now all 
be done away with, and a country rich 
almost beyond compare opened up for 
cultivation. 

Two crops and sometimes four can be 
raised here if they can only get the water 
on the land. 

This great Inland Sea, or desert as it 
has been, is from 180 to 260 feet below 
the level of the sea, and will cover an 
enormous area if-it should rise to that 
level, as it seems likely todo. The Ca- 
huillas (pronounced Ca-weé-ah) who in- 
habit a portion of this remarkable valley 
retain a tradition that their ancestors 
lived off the fish caught in this lake, and 
that the waters subsided slowly ; and that 
after their disappearance and while the 
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valley was inhabited, the waters suddenly 
returned and destroyed great numbers of 
the natives. They also have a tradition 
that long ago white birds bearing little 
men came sailing over the waters seeking 
provisions of the Indians, after which 
they sailed away and they heard of them, 
no‘more. This indicates ships and sail- 
ors, but who could they have been; and 
from what nation did they come? In 
view of the probable long time that must 
have elapsed since there was water in this 
desert sufficient to float ships, the answer 
would be mere conjecture. 

It is more than probable that countless 
ages ago it was a branch or continuation: 
of the Gulf of California, and at that time 
really part of the ocean and a salt sea. 
Cut off by the enormous deposits of de- 


tritus carried down by the Colorado River, | 


its character changed, and it became a 
fresh-water lake. 

It covers nine thousand square miles, 
one-quarter of which is below the level 


OUR BOARD 


I. Letters for this department must be marked 
“ Board of Trade,’’ and addressed to ARTHUR’S 
HoME MAGAZINE, Philadelphia. 

2. Give full name and address and also some 
nom de plume or initials to be signed to notice. _ 

3- No one but dona-fide subscribers are allowed 
to use this column, but to all our subscribers it is 
free of all expense, except all letters must enclose 
stamps for reply or forwarding. 





Wanted to Exchange. 


A free trip to Yellowstone Park for 125 
new subscribers to ARTHUR’S Home Mac- 
AZINE. 

Persian cat (male), kind, for parasol 
or handsome fan.—Persian. 

.Fancy work and embroidery of any 
kind in exchange for good books suitable 
for a village library.— Literature. 


‘Wanted to Sell. 


A gold hunting case Waltham watch, 
stem winder, good time-keeper, cost $225, 
for $75. Sent on approval.—Wecessity. 








ofthe ocean. The Mexicans called it 
‘‘Jornado del Muerto,’’ or Valley of 
Death, and it might well be said that 
this Jornado del Muerto was the. ideal 
desert of the world. In no other of the 
earth’s most fearful waters can be found 
such natural conditions of ideal horror. 
Even the mirage, tempter of the dying 
traveler’s despair, reaches a more extra- 
ordinary development there than any- 
where else. 

On any fine day—and in that re- 
gion all days are fine, because there is 
ho rain—one can behold in the Col- 
orado Desert, where all is hopeless misery 
around, beautiful lakes, tempting verdure, 
and even towns with houses and churches 
within distances apparently small. Be- 
yond all other characteristics this desert 
possesses that of the picturesque. For 
the zsthetic who can live on pictures it 
should be an ideal abode. He would 
never be fatigued, because the strange 
phantasmagoria is endlessly changing. 


OF TRADE. 


Lady’s turquoise ring; small stones, 
$10.—Ring. 

GuitarR.—A lady wishes to sell her 
instrument, in good condition, nearly 
new and good tone, $15.— Guitar. 

A new shoulder cape, black wool, 
knitted, with black satin ribbon run in, 
size 38. It is too small for me and I 
will sell it cheap for cash.—Zucy. 

Satin satchets six inches square, filled 
with dried rose leaves, sent postpaid for 
25 cents.—Lucy. 


Wanted to Buy. 


Autographs: of all prominent people, 
also postage stamps, or will exchange du- 
plicates.—Busy. 

At once, navy-blue summer serge dress, 
slight figure. Give sizes and price.— 
Navy Blue. 

Books suitable for library, must be 
cheap.—Library. 

ArTHuR’s Home Macazine for Jan. 
and Feb., 1888, 15 cents each.—Reader. 




















MAY DAYS. 


PRESENTATION PICTURE—PHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRAPHIC Society. By FRank G. CAUFFMAN. 





